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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHI- 
BITTON 18 NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from TO ull 6. Admission 1s. 
eualogue 1s ALFRED D.'FRIPP, R.W.8., Secretary. 





Rovaess SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
Pall Mall.—_SEVENTIETH SRNOAS EXHIBITION NOW 
Six. —— ion 1 
BERT ‘MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


Tine: GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission 1s. 
10 to ‘ THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT 
Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 


LK-LORE SOCIETY —The NExT EVENING 
MEETING of the FOLK-LORE SOCIETY will be held at 22, Albe- 
marle-street. w., on WEDNESDAY, June 2ist, at 8 p.u., when @ Pa: 
will be read by "Prof. TCHERAZ, ‘On the ae jan Folk-lore’; and 
other Short Papers will also be read. F. A. MILNE, Secreta: ary. 
Ni, Old-square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


By eliAs CAXTON, ENGLAND'S FIRST 
PRINTER. 


HISTORY of the PRINTING of the BIBLE, 


LECTURES by Mr. J. 8. HODSON, F.R.S.L. 
(Secretary of the Printers’ ene and of the Caxton 
Celebration of 1877). 
Illustrated by Transparencies by Oxy-hydrogen Light, many of 
them unique. 
Communications respecting the a of these as eg may be 
Messrs. Cuaprett & Co., 51, New Bond-street, W.; or Mr. 
Hopson, one’ s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn, of whom Prospectuses 
may be 


OPEN DAILY. Ten to 














R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES, 
PROGRAMME for 1893-4. 

1. ‘Modern Masterpieces’ 2. ‘The Art of Illustration.’ 3. ‘The 

Book of the Future.’ 4. ‘Morocco Slippers.’ All illustrated by Lime- 
Light.—Address 123, Victoria-street, London, 8. W. 


ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SWEDEN, ST. 
PETERSBURG, and COPENHAGEN. —The Rey. HASKETT 
SMITH, M.A., the noted traveller, is organizing a SELECT ‘PARTY fora 
Seven Weeks’ Tour in the above-named countries, leaving London 


Jay 18. 

The arrangements will be under Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON.— 

Apply to to ew. Haskett Smith, 7, K W. ; or 
Cook & Son, Ludgate-cireus, London. 











Ory IL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION. — ASSISTANT KEEPERS 
BRANCH) South Kensington Museum; ASSISTANT KEEP) 
(9CIENCE BRANCH) South Kensington Museum (18—30), 7th J tLY 
The date specified is the latest at which ogee can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be th lars, from the 
Secrzrary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


At LADY t (85) seeks EMPLOY MENT 3 SECRE- 
TARY to or Gentleman 

Politics. AL. of Freneh and German; ped gh poe 
with ‘om Literature. Excellent references. Miss x, 37, Wallbrook, 














A YOUNG GENTLEMAN desires position as 
SECRETARY and pete to Country Gentleman interested 
Ten Archeology.—Address G. V. B., 2, Cliff-terrace, St. John’s, London, 





BSIDENT MALE AMANUENSIS or SECRE- 


No salary required. Good 
rterences teh ot La Cc. K. Sue, Craven Park Post Office, Stamford- 


1 N. 








0 BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, LIBRA- 
RIANS, and others.—Mr. E. WHITBY, for many years with 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co., 136, Strand, London, is now OPEN to 
afresh ENGAGEMENT. Highest refereuces from Mr, Sotheran.— 
Address 17, Villa-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


0 PUBLISHERS.—YOUNG MAN, age 22, 
well educated and with excellent references trom’ many Li 
rg a Would’ mot object. 10 Sal: 
ar i 
pes of! Messrs, Ne sated vy B00, 440, ) Oxtord-streek, _— 





res to — 


ANTED, SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES 

on CONTINENTAL SUBJECTS for the ‘Anglo-Continental 

eeazine. "—MSS. to be addressed Eprror, F. W. Ellmenreich’s Verlag 

rol, Austria, P en Agent—Mr. E. Woop1n, 16, Token- 
Senteat Lothb ary, E. 








STOMY, of STORY.—WANTED, a COMPLETE 
SR Ss 


Pointe tenn) Bape (Lady or Gentleman), with 
an Experience, to Editori 

ofan ol pare pec ho ening and publishi Popular l Seatere, 
imwe C. M., care of Douglas, Norman & Co., 4, New-court, Lincoln’s 


ook BINDER (all-round hand) wishes to meet 
with a SITUATION at a LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, or COLLEGE. 
Advertiser, having a small Plant of his own, would be willing to Lend it 
Sell the same at a reasonable price.—H. WIbsER Ley, fad, 
Rosehill , Derby. 











EDUCATIONAL or COMMERCIAL post in 


d desired b ung SWEDE of the UNIV 
UPRALA® GhabuatE tn ih Lain, Moan dinavian Lan; >» doenane 
Modern, y, Geol eralogy, with onours in Frei 
sequlred by rectionce in He is accustomed to ‘Teachi ing oa 


could undertake Literary or Commercial Ceemepentones. Hire refer- 


Britigh 


—Address Gustav Tisectvs, care of the Hon, Hugh Gough, 


T° FINE-ART DEALERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
WANTED, a SITUATION as SALESMAN or TRAVELLER. 
16 years’ experience.—A. Mercuanr, 16, Church-street, Southport. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, &e., TRANSLATED 
from Italian, French, and Spanish. as to 4 
and capacity. —Address M. K. B., 70, Earl’s Court- rosa.” Ww. 


H'!¢8 LY QUALIFIED LADY COACH DESIRES 
WORK after June 17th. Resid —J., care of 


Secretary, 61, High-street, Oxford. 
PAzis, 152, va. Pereire.—Pastor LALOT offers 
ions exceptional FACILITIES 


his Family rs 
to » Strangers for STUDYING TRENCH Highest references given. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 

IN to FILL UP VACANT SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS will BEGIN on TUESDAY, — lith.—For details apply to the 
Heap Masrer, Dean’s-yard, Westminste: 




















REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENAUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








IRLS’ SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, N. Wales.— 
Fi ghd TEACHING and HOME. Number 25. Climate dry; 
he sr 8. H. oe Vacancies will arise. — Principal, Miss 





ERMAN and SPANISH.—A University 
arent livi At pe in <r best part of Oxford, RECEIVES a YOUNG 
LADY as BO PIL into his Fami! ly. Modern Languages.— 
Address K. vaueal on Terry & Co., 6, Hatton-garden, E.C. 


OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M BARBIER, 
French Master in Glasgow Atheneum, bear ma pel to Intermediate 
Education Board, RECEIVES, during June, July, and August, at his 
country residence in Normandy, afew GEN’ {LEMEN’ s sons desirous 
to improve their knowledge of french bya stayin France. Backward 
students coached for their E and healthy 
country, fifteen miles from Reuen. Tennis. Highest references from 
former visitors.—M. Banzier, Ecrosville, par Louviers, Eure, France. 


XFORD and MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL 

UREAU, 61, Hi swing Oxford —The LADY SUPERINTEND- 

ENT IN’ TRODUCES T RS and GOVERNESSES holding University 

s and C Contifientes also Visiting ‘Teachers and Professors for 

ace “subjects in Oxford and elsewhere. Schools and Educational 

omes recommended after careful investigation. Schools transferred ; 

exc es arranged, Reliable Correspondents in Paris, Brussels, Dres- 

den, and other Continental Towns; also in Russia and America. Inter- 
views in London every week. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. — The 

Pe pr of HEAD MISTRESS of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL will become 

VACANT at the end of the present Term, and the Trustees will receive 

eee up to July Sth. Salary, 250/ , with 1/. Capitation after first 

in attendance. Latin, French, and 1 German are essential.—Further 
particulars on application to . L. KIRBY, Hon. Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY of 

















EDINBURGH. 





The Mobi Court of the University of Edinburgh will on MON- 
DAY, July 17th next, or some subsequent day, 


roceed to the a) TURAL 
ment of an additional EXAMINER in MATHEMATICS and NA‘ 
PHILOSUPHY for the Preli y and for G 





in Arts and Science. 

The Office is open only to Members of the General Council of one of 
the Scottish Universities. 

Particulars of remuneration, and as to cases in which an allowance is 
made for Ned and other expenses, can be had on application to 


ie 
Bach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
MONDAY, July 3rd next, Sixteen copies of his applica’ on. & and § Sixteen 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present, copy of the 
application should be —_ Applicants who — ry * cootinn timonials 
must not send more than F FLOR, 
University of Edinburgh, Becretary Edin, t niversity Court, 
May 24th, 1883, 


ISS MIRIAM TWYMAN, Exhibitor Royal 
IVORY MINIATURE PAINTER to the Nobility. 
pleasing Portraits made from Life or Is residence 
at own or Pu ie 8 dence. 

mden-square, 


Faithful’ —_ 
Lessons in oil or Water-Colour Paintin 
Terms on application.—3, North Villas, 


A U T Oo T a P E. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 
lence in 





COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 

and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palzo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most eelebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
Designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





uu F 6-64 2 A VU Bee 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Ph E ‘ing on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital ; ‘ Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Grayure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Ngture, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Egtimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


Hl MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
bate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C, 














_ BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
LLEGE.—Applications are invited for the Office of DEMON- 
STRATOR of CHE: Ate and for the Office of ASSIS’ TAN ‘ DEMON- 
STRATOR of CHEMIST R 

Fall information as to a4 duties and emoluments of these Offices may 
hes obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications (which may 
P d by JT ry be sent on or before June 30, 

1809. OMAS W. SHORE, M.D., Warden, 





ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
. 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING gry S.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Pa , Magazines, » ot the lowest 
possible p prices. Special terms to 1 Institytions, ‘echools Publishers, 
on 


’ ” PP 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 











Liat 0% SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

and ROTAL FREE HOSPITAL, —A Scholarship, value 30/., and 

eB, jue d 15l., offered annually. Dufferin 

Hnbllee Jo Bohctarehiin value Bh % © four years, offered in September. 
Apply to SeORETARY, 30, Handel-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 


A. M. —aeem. 2 pon vee py be The 


Mr. 
interests ‘of Authors capa! Poors. MSS. placer 
Estimates, and Accounts oe Me age on behalf , - Authors. MSS. laced 


with Publishers. Transfers Cop tages conducted. Twenty-five Fears’ 
ical experience in all kinds of aes and Book Produ 

Ronsultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Authors on 

spplication 0 1 Mr. A. M. Burcuzs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row, 





YPE-W RITING. “— YOUNG LADY earnestly 
SEEKS WORK. Low terms.—W. A. C., 55, Balcombe-stpeer, 
Dorset-square, London, W. 


TYPE. -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 
243, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accurac: 

and des h. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss 
Ticar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VYPE-WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 











PMvorsor i 4 and Leases Et INVESTMENT 
ni,_be happy. 6 farale PUBLISHING 
BARTNERSHI will 2 and eITERAR to faralsh pe vparaiealars of bg mr 
Gor 1 ison of Co Hono or ‘ranstar, Pro 
chaser “Be. Pua "s Chambers, 19, Ludgate-hill, £.C. 


ea ries BOOKS, &e., 





ms for 
» and o 








Ro and other Machinery, the most modern lish and Fo. 

















MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT Type, an Pam employ none gp ene lities w 
nes Sold by Instalments on ‘terms to suit I Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing rt 
Use of Machine ht to hirers or purchasers. Hemingtons ments poe ham ‘Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, “ Afri , London. 
Yosta, Hammonds, igraph, Bar-locks, Fi &e., from sl. MS opled 
trated Catalogue free--N. Turion, Manager. National ‘Ty pe- RARD, 8. & P., Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
— , nal 
Exchange, 74 Cha oon rd (Holborn end). Mate wrt 1D a Roval an to Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince and 
Mi The Instruments for the Refined.” 
weil REPARATION or CLEANING The New Models may be HIRED, masa a 
vite Ore ale TH oes and es comionn treatment, Years’ Syste: 
Studio, sn George-street, P Portman-equarp , W, 8, Great Marlborough 5 -sereet eet, stege nt apreet reet, Londen, W, 
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Catalogues. 
Lb G& i 8 & Sk, V3 YX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
NOW READY, post free, €d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
mye eenge C Ragen Ainsworth ; Books illus. 








a ce. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered on ‘Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. war Bought. — 


Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


wi A LGUs on moderate terms, 
ge on otto sau 
DULAU & CO. 


REEMASONRY, and PELLS.—A CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, &c., on these subjects, post free.— 
H. W. Bact, Barton-on-Humber, near Hull. 


UST PUBLISHED, NEW CATALOGUE (42 pp.), 

tis and post free. Includes Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, 

Natural History, Historical Works, Biographies and Travels, Fine Arts, 

Chronicles, Handsome Bindings, Sets of Poets and Dramatists, Sets of 

Periodicals, &c.—Forwarded on application to Jawes Rocue, Bookseller, 
38, New Oxford- street, London. 


OOKBUY ERS should write at once for 

J. THORPE'S new CATALOGUE of Standard and Interesting 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, AT LOW PRICES.—Post free at 53, Ship- 
street, Brighton. 


ATALOGUE for JUNE, published this day, 
post free on application, contains a fine SERIES of WORKS, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Alken, Leech, &c , Sporting, 
Chess, Tobacco, Australiana, &c —A. Mavrice & Co., St. Martin’s House, 
Gresham-street, EC. ‘next G.P.O.) 


ARE BOOKS.—CATALOGUE of the STOCK 
of OLD and RARE BOOKS FOR SALE by PICKERING & 
CHATTO, 66, Haymarket, London, S.W., 340 Pp. 8yo. cloth, price 
8s. 6d., which amount will be deducted oats the first purchase 0 One 
Guinea. In this Catalogue will be found a large Collection of the First 
Editions of Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, Rowlandson, 
Alken—Volumes of Rare Early English Poetry, Drama, History, Typo- 
graphy, and Topography—First Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, 
Ainsworth, and most of the esteemed Writers of Fiction and Poetry, &e. 
casa peal now the books you are seeking. If they can be found we 

nm: 
nw * Single Book, Parcels, or Libraries, large or small, Purchased for 


cash. 




















Picxerinc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
New and Revied Edition, 1890. Carriage free, 28s.; pub. at 31. 3s. 
James G. Comary, Bookseller, Exeter. 
CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, including portion 
of LORD HALDON’'S LIBRARY. Post free to any address. James G. 
Comxn, 230, High-street, Exeter. 








M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 





SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be h at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by a Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIEB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
380 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 


241, Brompton-road; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(Mansion House End.) 





I DN D:-O.8 boo ma RD, 
4 ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 


Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., ‘Che Very Rev. the 
Dean of mosagen Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Tr , K.C.B. 
rustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant ff, 


Du 

Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock. Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according ae e. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town rs. Reading-Room open from Ten to half- 
pede ix Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 

rs, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Libranan. 





n = TT 1 
MPORTANT to STUDENTS and LITERARY 
MEN.—PATERSON’S ‘INDEX RERUM’ will supply a much felt 
want to any one who wishes to preserve a reference or make a note of 
what they read. It is based on a better plan than Todd's, and enables 
the person using it to select quickly the exact place where to enter in 
— briefest possible form, and yet with great clearness, the result of 
his reading. 1n three sizes, prices 10s., 7s. 6d., and 5s. each, post free, 
from Parrrson & Ross, 101, Byres-road, Glasgow. 


Descriptive Circular free on application. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY, every known Author, 
Greek and Latin, finest in the’ kingdom, splendid donation, TO 
oe ggg for want of space, at half its value. —Apply Baker, 1, Soho- 














\ ICLIFF.— Fine, important, and genuine CON- 

TEMPORARY PORTRAIT on PANEL of JOHN WICLIFF, 
1324-84, given toa member of the Horde Family, Cote House, Oxford- 
shire, in the Eighteenth Century, by the then Rector of Lutterworth. 
Price 15l.—W™a. Wiruens, 42, Silyer-street, Leicester. 





LADY has FOR DISPOSAL some rare old 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE (Walnut Veneered u Oak), 
viz., Bureau Secrétaire, fitted inside small drawers, — . well 
&c., Queen Anne Table with bow legs, and a tall case r’s 
Clock (brass face), case richly inlaid, flowers, lenvea, <= fect 


, per 
preservation. Suit gentleman’s mansion. Can be seen here, or sketches 
sent. Will take 18 guineas the lot or separate.—Lapy, Cromwell House, 
Morton, Northallerton. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered ina Private Family. Central position. Close to 

Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, evens 
+ir.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Well: 


] OOKSELLER’S SHOP, in the best part of 

renee fig TO ‘BE | LET on Lease, with immediate possession. 
Mod and Electric Light Fitting to be 
Sold etd “Splendid opportunity for any one who can give personal 
attention to work ny ® S00 oor ‘ionien —Apply to Manacer, Collector's 
Office, 63, Chancery-lane, 


O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three soreeg sige ae Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south aspect ; on bank of river; perfect 
quiet ; fine view of open country ; facilities ‘for keeping boat ; speakin iz 
tube and gas throughout ; blini 8. Rent, for a term, 50l.—Apply O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, Ww. 























Sales by Auction 


Miscellaneous Books—Small Stock of New Leather Goods of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, §c. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
June 2l,and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCE LLANEOUS 
BUOKS, including Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols.—Oxford Historical 
Society, 13 vols. —Chronicles and Memorials, 28 vols.—Grose’s Anti- 
quities, 8 vols.—Wilkinson’s Egyptians, 6 vols. —Barbazan Fabliaux, 
4 vols. Large Paper—Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 6 vols.—Book Pr! ices 
Current, 6 vols.—and others on Bibliography and General Literature. 
Also asmall stock of New Leather Goods (of a Manufacturer) in Purses, 
Wallets, Cigar and Cigarette Cases, Spring Inkstands, &c., in Russia, 

Morocco, and Calf. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





NOTICE. 


The Works of Art belonging to the Partners of Messrs. 
BARING BROTHERS § Co. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that the Sales will take place at their 
Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, in the following order :— 


On FRIDAY, June 23, the COLLECTION of 
fine old PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of H. BINGHAM 
MILDMAY, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, June 24, the important COL- 
LECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN PICTURES of H. BINGHAM 
MILDMAY, Esq. 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price Half-a-Guinea. 


On TUESDAY, June 27, the COLLECTION of 
old ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE 
of the Right Hon. LORD REVELSTOKE. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 28, and Two Following 
Days, fine OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE and OBJECTS 
of ART of the Right Hon LORD REVELSTOKE. 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price Five Shillings. 


On TUESDAY, July 4, and Following Day, 
fine OLD mre NCH D. RATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, and 
OBJ ART of J. STEWART HODGSON, Esq., of R. K. HODG- 
SON. Esq., ene of the Hon. F. BARING. 
Each Collection may be pee, viewed two days preceding, and 
a will be forwarded on application to Messrs. Christie, Manson 
Woods 


MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give “ae that they will hold the following SALES 
at their Great Rooms, -street, St. James’s-square, the es com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock presse yc 


On TUESDAY, July 11, and Three Following 
Days, the HOLFORD COLLECTION of ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
and DRAWINGS by and after OLD MASTERS formed by the late 
ROBERT STAYNER HOLFORD, Esq., of Dorchester House, Park- 
lane. 


On MONDAY, July 17, and Following Day, fine 


ETCHINGS, ENGRAYV INGS, and DRAWINGS by and after the OLD 
M eer the every’ of the sai iad Hon. the EARL of AYLESFORD. 











N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. :— 
On TUESDAY, June 20, at half-past 12 o’clock 


precisely, MUSICAL PROPERTY, CHa espe J American Organs, 
Harmoniums, Grand and Cott Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, 
Schreiber, &c.—an Old Harpsichord Pianoforte by Adam’ Berger—Col- 
lections of Italian and other Violins, Violas, and Violoncellos—Bows— 
Cases ry Fittings—Guitars—Mandolines and Banjos—a Small Lot of 
Musie, &c. 


On THURSDAY, June 22, and Following Day, 
at ten minutes past 1 o'clock recisely, a Choice COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT aud MODERN ENGRAVINGS, many in Colours and Fine 
States, both Framed and in the Portfolio, comprising Mezzotinto Por- 
traits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and others—Historical 
Illustrations—Fancy and Sporting Prints—Caricatures—Paintings by 
Ancient and Modern Artists—Water-Colour Drawings, 

Catalogues on application. 


On MONDAY, June 26, and Two Following 
Days, the Valuable LIBRARY of the late Right Hon. LORD BRA- 
BOURNE (by order of the Executors), ote cui valuable County 
Histories—Shakespeare Fourth Folio—Howell’s State Trials—Bewick’s 
Birds, Large Paper, with Author’s Autograph Letter—unique Collection 
of Poll Rooks—Jane Austen’s ‘ Lady Susan‘ Original Autograph MSS.— 
Original Correspondence of Sir J. Banks —Autograph Letters by Royal 
and Distinguished Personages. 

Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


On FRIDAY, June 30, a valuable COLLECTION 
of VIOLINS, V IOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS, the Properties of the late 
Sir PETER BENSON’ MAXWELL, the late JAMES ACLAND, Esq. 
(by order of the Executors), and of J. WILLIAMS, Esq., L.D.8. R.S.8., 
of Walsall, all of which are guaranteed eee to the Purchasers, 
comprising Examples of Stradivarius, Gagliano, Maggini, and other 
well-known Italian Masters. 

Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





Coins and Historical Naval and Military War Medals, i: 
ing the Collection iG the Viscount HALIFAX, that rz the 
late Right Be. SS. Fe are. wet Archbishop it 
Armagh—the C and Tokens formed 
late Rev. THOMAS J vies "of Sporle, Norfthnned F a 
Properties, 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HOoDGs 
= ae by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 
street, 8 DAY (SATURDAY), June 17, and 
Followisn De Ay at I o'el wg a COINS and MEDALS, inclu: 
the Cabinet of the Viscount HALIFAX ; a small Collection of En; ng 
Coins in Gold and Silver, in fine condition, the Property of an AMATEUR 
in the North; the Collection of the late Right Rev. M. G. BERESFO: 
Archbisho} of A h ; the Cabinet of Coins and Tokens formed by the 
late Rev. THOMAS ONES, ye A., of Sporle, Norfolk ; the Collection 
ad = late JOHN VRIG and other Coins and Medals sem 
s Private Cabinets, the whole comprising English and Foreign 
Coins. in Gold, Silver, and Co pper—Tokens—Historical Medals—a few 
reek and Roman Coins in the ‘Three is—Coin Cabinets—Numis- 
matic Books—and Naval and Military \ War Medals from Private Collec. 
ons. 








BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA.—A Portion of the Famous 
Collection of Historical, Topographical, Genealogical, and 
- Manuscripts of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, 

art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ge by ee at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., MONDAY, June 19, and Three Followi 
Days, at 1 oeloek précis isely. 8 a PORTION of the famous COLLECTI ON 
of HISTORICAL, RAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other 
MANUSCRIPTS Bi AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir T HOMAS 
PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle-hill, Worcestershire, and 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, together with many of his Private! 
Printed Works. Included among the Manuscripts are the Southwell 
and Blathwayte State Papers, epee Bt a iam tit Sir Jule of most 
of the chief EE of the ee Ir Julius Caesar's 
Elizabeth and James ay 
important Works celal to Ireland and Seotland—Poems by Chauce 
Lidgate, Suffolk, Alabaster, Abr. Fraunce, Oldisworth, together with 
others of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries —Works relating to 
the Households of Edward VI., Henry VII. and VIII., Sunderland, &., 
—FEarly Br praeeg ooe y by Lord Clarendon—Collectanea Caleyana, 
79 vols.—Cooper’s Bedfordshire—Gower’s Cheshire—Irish Encumbered 
Estates, 83 vols.—Collections by Francis, Earl of 
Burton, Hasted, Lewis, Bishop 
ing ed Shakes cal Works vy Garrick, Sheridan, Harriet, Mellon, Siddous, &e.— 
eneal Dean Wotton, Le Neve, J. Warburton, Rad- 
clyfie Kaneck sir %G. Nayler, Sir W. Betham, and other famous 
Heralds—Unpublishea Romance by J. Strutt—Thoresby’s Collection of 
Letters— Archbishop Tenison’s Papers—together with the Original 
Autograph Manuscript of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price ls. each. 





The Collection of Engraved Portraits, the Property of the late 
FOUNTAINE WALKER, Esq., of Ness Castle, Inverness, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 22, and Two Following 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVED POR- 

TRAITS formed by the late FOUNTAINE WALKER, Esq., of Ness 

Castle, Inverness, comprising an almost complete Series of the Works 

of W. Faithorne, in beautiful state, and fine Impressions of some of the 

Nu pennodl of Delaram, Elstraacke, Gaultier, Vander Passe, Smith, White, 
and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 





Important and valuable Autograph Letters. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, da 23, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
important and valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, com get interest- 
ing Specimens of Catherine de Medicis, Charles V., VII. VIIL., of 
France, the Young Pretender, Admiral Moat joe Dunois, “Edward IV., 
Queen Elizabeth, derick the Great, Henry VII., Louis XI, Maria 
Stuart, Mozart, Napoleon L., Nelson, Peter the Great, Richard IIL, 
Richelieu, and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Selected Portion of the celebrated Auchinleck Library. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL i: aed at their House, No. 13, Wellingten- 
street, Strand, W.C., AY, Ju .e 23, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock reclsely, . RSELECTED PORTION of = celebrated 
AUCHINLECK LIBRARY, formed by the late LORD CHINLECK, 
the Property of Mrs. MOUNSEY, containing Paneer po of 
James Boswell and Dr. Samuel Johnson—Works relating to the History 
of Scotland and by Scottish Authors—Early Manuscripts—Rare Tracts 
relating to America. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 





A Portion of the Library of the late P. J, SELBY, Esq., 
Author of ‘Illustrations of British Ornithology, §c., and 
the Libraries of the late Dr. PATRICK SINCLAIR 
LAING, of the late Miss MARY WILKINSON, and other 
Properties. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUE: SDAY, June 27, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late P. J. 
SELBY, Esq., Author of ‘Illustrations of British Mp nctaniney, &e., 
inctadisg numerous valuable and important Works on Natural History, 
beautifully illustrated ; the LIBRARY of the late Dr PATRICK 
SINCLAIR LA rk a rising numerous Editions of the Works of 
bert Burns; the LIBRARY of the late J. P. DARBY, Esq.,; the 
LIBRARY of the eset Miss MARY WILKINSON, and other Books from 
various Private Libraries, the whole comprising First Editions of 
Modern Authors, including Tennyson, Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Surtees, &c —Voyages and ‘fravels—Histories—Early Bibles—Books on 
the Fine Arts, Classics, Poetry, the oe and Standard Works in af 
Classes of English and Foreign Literat 


May be viewed two days prior. estan may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The fine Collection of Roman Coins, the Property of 
HERMANN D. WEBER, Esq., M.D., §c. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
ee Strand, W.C., RSD. June 29, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock vrecisely, eee > ies COLLECTION of ROMAN COINS, the 
Property of HERMANN D: WEBER, Esq., M.D., who is relinquishing 
the pursuit of this branch of Numismatics, anda Small Collection of 
choice Roman and Byzantine Gold Coins. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues ma: had; if by post, 


be 
! on receipt of four stamps. A small number of Catalogues with fine 


Plates may also be had, price 1s. each. 
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avings and Drawings, including the Collectio of err by 
a # late JOHN MURRAY G M, Esq.,of Murray's 
Hall, Perthshire. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, ay 1, and Three Followi 
Days,at 1 o'clock proce, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, incl 
ing the N formed:by the late JOHN MURRAY 
sq., of Murray’s Hall, Perthshire; Portraits after Romney, Sir J. 
Beynegc, the P Saat neENTEBMAN. Paulleations of the 
¥ To) ; 
Rajon. "Packs ot old Playing wings and ¥- 
by the Old Masters—Mezzotint Portraits—Fancy Subjects in 
Colours, after Bartolozzi, Kauffman, Wheatley, Cipriani, Morland, and 
others, from various Sources; and a few choice Engravin 
after Rowlandson, Ansell, Hoppner, Morland, Alken, Bartolozzi, 
Cousins, Janinet, and Drawings by Rowlandson, Leech, and Caldecott, 
the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Scientific Instruments and Photographic Apparatus. 
k. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
0" 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, vent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, June 23, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, comprising eras in all sizes by well-known makers 
—Tripod and Studio Stands—Lenses by Ross, Dallmeyer, and others— 
Mounts, Cases, Specimens, Presses, &c.—Electrical and Galvanic Appli- 
ances—Scientific and Musical Instruments —and a large quantity of 
Miscellaneous Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
bad. 

















OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK. — See the 
Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 
in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
(Established 1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter-lane, London. 


——_—_——_ 


Or MASTERS at the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
By CHAS. L. EASTLAKE, F.R.I B.A. 
This week appears the Fourth Photo-Tint reproduction of the Series, 
A TRINITA. 
By FRANCESCO PESELLINO (Tuscan School). 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 
Price 4d.; post free, 4}d. 
882, Strand, London ; and all Newsmen and Bookstalls. 


ExGLse MECHANIC and WORLD of 
SCIENCE. 


Price 2d.; post free, 2}d. 

Oldest, ges and best Journal of Popular Science and Practical 
Mechanics. orld-wide circulation. Numbers among its Contributors 
the leading Sci s and Mechanics of all nations, and is the unrivalled 
depository of the latest scientific and mechanical information. 

332, Strand, London, W.C. ; and all N and Book 

















Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


_o— 
SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES 


MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjoin- 
ing Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of ‘The 
Cruise of the Falcon,’ &c. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 18s. 

‘Mr, Knight is one of those travellers who have a happy 
knack of hitting upon not the few absolutely unexplored 
regions, but those concerning which it is possible to arouse 
public interest...... Kashmir every year becomes of greater 
interest to Englishmen, and certainly for some time to come 
this volume will be the authority to which the public will 
turn for information in the valleys and mountains of 
Kashmir...... The illustrations are excellent.”—Graphic. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1892. 8vo. 18s. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863-1891 can still be had, price 18s. each. 


TERESA, and other Poems. 


JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 





By 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD.’ 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other 
Stories. By MARGARET DELAND, Author of ‘John 
Ward,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DORRIE.’ 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a 
Welsh Idyl. By WILLIAM TIREBUCK, Author of 
‘Dorrie,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 
New York: 15, East 16th-street, 


% 





MESSRS. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—— 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: 
A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTRY. 


Book 1.—A NEW KING and an OLD CAUSE. 

Book 2,—The GREAT HUNTING. 

Book 3.—The LONE GLEN. 

Book 4.—The FLIGHT ACROSS the POLACH. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘The City of 
Sunshine,’ ‘ Life of Lord Keith,’ ‘ Scotland and Scotsmen in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo 25s. 6d. 


This day is published, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES 
OF A BUSY LIFE. 


By DAVID PRYDE, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘ Highways of 
Literature,’ ‘Great Men in European History,’ ‘ Biographical 
Outlines of English Literature,’ &c. With a Mezeotint 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 











This day is published, 
THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER: 


Their Main Features and Relations. By JOHN VEITCH, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow, Author of ‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry,’ &c. New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
6s. 


‘*Regarded asa now complete and organic whole, Prof. 
Veitch’s ‘ History and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may be 
said to be an adequate and final text-book of its subject in 
all its aspects—topographical, geological, historical, ethno- 
logical, and tical......We know of no book dealing with a 
particular region at once so reliable in its information and so 
attractive.”—Spectator. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 





Being 


| the Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael 


Pasha, Khédive. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘‘A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered 
life behind the lattice of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THIRD EDITION. 


RACING LIFE OF 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P., 


And other Reminiscences. By JOHN KENT, Private 
Trainer to the Goodwood Stable. Edited by the Hon. 
FRANCIS LAWLEY. With 23 Full-Page Plates and Fac- 
simile Letter. Demy 8vo. 25s. 

“It is full of curious stories of a bygone generation of 
sportsmen and men of fashion.” —St. James's Gazette. 

‘*A masterpiece of racing literature.”—Saturday Review. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to 
Genoa in the Escargot, taken in the Winter 1889-90. 
By the Author of ‘A Day of My Life at Eton.’ With 
50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the 
Author, anda Map. Demy 8vo. lis. 

“Delightfully entertaining...... The narrative positively 

ripples with unforced fun and joyous laughter.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


This day is published, 
THE PROSE WORKS OF 
REV. R. 8S. HAWKER, 


Vicar of Morwenstow. Including Footprints of former 
Men in Far Cornwall. Carefu'ly Re-Edited. With Sketches 
never before published. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1865. By MONTAGU 
BURROWS, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c., Officier de 
l'Instruction Publique, France. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘* Prof. Burrows has much to say which is valuable and 
suggestive; and he keeps before him the standpoint of a 
commentator rather than of a historian, with such success 
that his volume ought to be of special advantage to all those 
who wish to supplement their studies with a well-written 
and most useful handbook.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 




















NOW READY, 


PART I. 


OF 


A DICTIONARY OF 
BIRDS. 


By ALFRED NEWTON, 


Assisted by 
HANS GADOW. 


With Contributions from 
RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A, F.G.S., 
CHARLES §S. ROY, M.A. F.RB.S., 
And 
ROBERT W. SHUFELDT, M.D., 
Late United States Army, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR PARTS, 


Price 7s. 6d. net each. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. cloth, 450 pages, and 
illustrated with 263 Figures, price 18s, net, 


ZOOLOGY OF THE 
INVERTEBRATA: 


A Text-Book for Students. 


By ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A, 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, and 
Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge. 





Just published, in post 8vo. cloth, 582 pages, and 
containing 7 Photographic Illustrations, 
price 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By AGNES M. CLERKE, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 





In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d.; or boards, 
price 2s, 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE G0? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 





In 1 vol, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health Resorts 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., including 
a Trip through India. 


Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S |KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 
NEW LIST. 
——- The Fourth Volume of the Series of BOOKS ABOUT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ADMIRAL 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Tastefully printed in large 8vo. size and handsomely 
bound, price 2ls. 50 copies have been printed on Large 
Paper, price 2/. 2s. net to Subscribers. A few copies bound 
in wood from ‘‘ Cook’s Tree,” price 2/. 2s. net; and Large- 
Paper copies, price 4/. 4s. net. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S 
JOURNAL 


of his FIRST VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, in H.M. 
Bark Endeavour, 1768-71, being a Reprint of the Original 
MS. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Capt. 
WHARTON, R.N. Illustrated by Charts of the Track and 
Discoveries made. 

“ A handsome volume.”— 7imes, 

“The highest praise is due to the editor for the careful 
way in which he has done his work, and by the addition of 
many useful maps the volume becomes as complete as could 
be desired.”— Public Opinion. 

*,* Subscribers’ Names can still be received. Full 
Prospectus on application. 


Ready this day, in handsome fcap. 4to. appropriately bound 
in cloth, price 16s, 


THE SIEGE OF 
LONDONDERRY 


in 1689. Being a Verbatim Reprint of the ‘True Account 
of the Siege of Derry.’ By Colonel the Rev. GEORGE 
WALKER, D.D. With Original Documents, Historical 
References, and Elucidatory Notes concerning the Events 
of 1689. Illustrated by Facsimiles of Contemporary Por- 
traits, Views, Scenes, Maps, &c. Edited by Rev. PHILIP 
DWYER, M.A. 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. Subscribers’ 
Names now being received. 


Now ready, in handsome demy 8vo. tastefully bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. Also 50 Large-Paper Copies, 81s. 6d. 


The LEGENDARY LORE of the 


HOLY WELLS of ENGLAND, including Rivers, Lakes, 
Fountains, and Springs. Copiously illustrated b: 
curious Original Woodcuts. By ROBERT CHARLE 


HOPE, F.S.A. F.R.S.L. 
*,* Full Prospectus sent post free. Subscribers’ Names 
still being received. 


“A subject at once interesting and not hackneyed : this 
is the first time, we believe, that all the Holy Wells of 
England have been treated of together in one and the 
same work. The present work has a good index and many 
attractive illustrations.” —Globe, 


In handsome crown 8vo. tastefully printed and appropriatel 
bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. oie . 


The COMEDY of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI, rendered into ENGLISH PROSE. 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Part I, 
HELL, 
“‘Recommended to any English reader who wishes to 
become acquainted with the greatest monument of medieval 
literature.” — Scotsman, 


In tasteful crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The ODES and CARMEN 


SECULARE of HORACE. TRANSLATED into 
ENGLISH VERSE. By T. A. WALKER, M.A, 


“A very dainty and appetising little book.” 
St. James’s Gazette, 


Tastefully printed and bound in parchment, price 2s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of OMRI. Part II. 
The SONS of AHAB. By STANLEY WEALL. 
Also by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
Part I. ELIJAH. 
‘From the high level of thought and diction maintained 
throughout this first act, we may fairly anticipate that this 


poem when complete will be one of rare excellence.’ 
Liverpool Mercury. 
“‘A poem of distinct dramatic merit. Did space permit 
it, we should have liked to have quoted from the fine ‘ Baal 
Chorus.’ ”— Whitehall Review. 


In tasteful crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


A LOOK ROUND, and other 
Poems. By JOHN FULFORD. 
‘Above the average; the work of a refined, thoughtful 
mind.”—British Weekly. 


‘*A poet of considerable promise.”—Manchester E. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paterncster-row, London. 





BOOKS, entitled EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
by E. GORDON DUFF, illustrated with a 
Frontispiece and 10 Plates, will be ready nest 
week, price Sia Shillings net. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN: a Chronicle of 


Small Beer. In3 vols. By JOHN PENNINGTON MARSDEN. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book it may be admitted that Mr. Marsden has 
been highly successful...... The autob’ ography of the person so named (Jim Duncan), written as it is with power and literary 


skill of high merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 
BOOKMAN.—“ The story is distinctly worth reading......It is teeming with human nature.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


A HISTORY of CRUSTACEA: Recent Malacostraca. 


Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The ambition of this volume is that it shall be one to which beginners in the subject will naturally have recourse, and 
one which experienced observers may willingly keep at hand for refreshment of the memory and ready reference, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; or, Rules Regulating 


the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and in many Rewritten. By 
Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart., of Lincoln’s Inn, and of the Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘The 


Laws Relating to Quarantine,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 38s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely 


Translated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Third Edition. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 15s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. With Illustrations. By Grorcz 


HENRY LEWES. A New Edition, with Prefatory Note by JAMES SULLY, M.A. LL.D. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE and her 
CHILDREN, the DAUPHIN and the DUCHESSE D'ANGOULEMB. By M. C. BISHOP. New and Revised 


SPECTATOR.—“ This fascinating little volume makes us feel in the most effective way to what heights and depths of 
inhumanity, as well as injustice, popular wrath can attain......The pitiful narrative of this scholarly, popular, and brilliant 


little book. 


FRENCH JANSENISTS. By the Author of ‘Spanish Mystics’ and 


‘ Many Voices.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Full of sidelights upon the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The book 


cannot fail to impart information. 
CATHOLIC TIMES.—“ A group of very charming and sympathetic essays.” 


An ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY on a NEW SYSTEM. 


By H. ANTHONY SALMONE, Arabic Lecturer at University College, London. Accompanied by a Cromprehensive 
English Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 
One of the obstacles to the Study of Arabic has been the want, keenly felt for many years, of a suitable and practical 


Arabic-English Dictionary. 





By the 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


ORIGIN of the GREEK, LATIN, and GOTHIC ROOTS. By 


JAMES BYRNE, M.A., Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘ General Principles of the 
Structure of Language.’ Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. PREBENDARY EYTON. 


The SEARCH for GOD, and other Sermons. By Rosert Eyron, 


Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author of ‘The Apostles’ Creed: Sermons,’ ‘ The Lord’s Prayer : 


Sermons,’ &. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
By Henry C. 


CHRISTABEL (Concluded), with other Poems. 


HOWARD. Smail crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The LEGEND of MAANDOO: a Poem. By the Author of ‘ Pro- 


Daughter,’ ‘ Constance,’ ‘ Allaooddeen,’ &c. Second Edition. With 15 Full-Page Collotype Plates. Demy 


Kathanal. 


metheus’ 
8vo. 10s. 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE: Poems. 
CHRISTALAN. Post 8vo. 6s. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS-ROAD. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. CHARLES J. CLARK’S 
THREE REMARKABLE MEMOIRS. PUBLICATIONS. 


HEINE—TOLSTOY—SARCEY. 


1, THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
Illustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters addressed 
by him to different Members of his Family. Edited by 
his Nephew, Baron LUDWIG VON EMBDEN. Trans- 
lated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 8vo. with 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


“ There is no end to the contrasts which Heine’s life and character present. 
Leland’s translation is skilful and exact, and his annotations are often instructive.” 


9. RECOLLECTIONS OF iy 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the 
‘Kreutzer Sonata.’ By C.A. BEHRS. Translated from the 
Russian by C. E. TURNER, English Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


‘*To the profoundly interesting volume, published in a handsome form, I hope to 
devote greater attention by-and-bye. Every page of this book will-be read with interest. 
Whatever be thought of Tolstoy’s themes, there can be no question of his rank in con- 
temporary literature. He is among the first, if not the foremost of all."— British Weekly. 


3. RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Translated from the French 
by Elisabeth L. Cary. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


*,* Monsieur Sarcey, the world-renowned critit of Ze Figaro, gives in these recol- 
lections a vivid picture of Paris before, during, and after the Second Empire. The 
volume is full of anecdotes of people of eminence in art and literature, from Alexandre 
Dumas to Yvette Guilbert. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. By Edmund Gosse. 


In 1 vol. crown &vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. (Uniform 
with ‘ Gossip in a Library.’) 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


“Here is no lack of varied interest, nor of versatile cou Mr. Gosse faces 
some of the acutest controversies of the time. It is not often that one volume of short 
essays will dare to tackle so many questions, at once so vexing and so vexed.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW NOVEL, in 3 vols., entitled ‘AS A MAN 
IS ABLE, by DOROTHY LEIGHTON, may 
now be obtained at all the Inbraries. 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, 


Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ &c. In 
3 vols. Second Thousand. [At all Libraries. 


“The Last Sentence’ is a remarkable story ; it abounds with dramatic situations, 
the interest never for a moment flags, and the characters are well drawn and con- 
sistent.”—Standard, 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Sarah Grand, 


Author of ‘Ideala.’ In 3 vols. Second Thousand. 
[At all Libraries. 


“It is so full of interest that one feels inclined to give oneself up to unreserved 
enjoyment of it. The twins are among the most delightful and amusing in fiction.” 
Atheneum, 


NEW EDITION OF MR. ZANGWILL’S NOVEL. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zang- 


WILL. A Study of a Peculiar People. A New Edition, 


with Glossary. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Just published. 


“ A moving panorama of Jewish life, full of trutb, full of sympathy, vivid in the 
setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant......A book to read, to keep, to ponder 
over, to remember,”— Black and White, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


Mr. 





NOW READY, No. 1, JUNE, 1893, 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHAOLOGIST. 


Edited by 
J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. Scot. 


Contents. 


A VERY ANCIENT INDUSTRY. By Ed- 
ward Lovett. With Thirteen Illustrations. 


The CUP of BALLAFLETCHER. By E. 
Sidney Hartland, Esq., F.S.A. With Three 
Illustrations. 


HALF an HOUR in the GROSVENOR 
MUSEUM, CHESTER. By G. W. Shrubsole, 
F.G.8. With Seven I)lustrations. 


SCULPTURED NORMAN CAPITALS at 
SOUTHWELL MINSTER. By J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. Scot. With Seven Illustrations. 


PORTABLE ANVILS FOUND at SIL- 
CHESTER, With Five Illustrations. 


SAXON DOORWAY at SOMERFORD- 
KEYNES, WILTS. With Three Illustrations, 


NOTES on ARCHAZOLOGY and KINDRED 
SUBJECTS :—The Prince of Wales at the 
Public Record Office.—Roman Sculpture at 
Tockenham Church, Wilts. By Rev. E. H. 
Goddard.—Trepanning in Prehistoric Times.— 
The Agram Mummy.—An Ancient Welsh Book- 
Satchel. By Prof. John Rhys.—A Boundary 
Stone with a Good Record. By Edward Owen 
and Rev. W. H. Davey.—Marsh Village, in 
Somerset. By Arthur Bulleid, With Four 
Illustrations, 


NOTES on MUSEUMS:—tThe British 
Museum.— The Edinburgh Museum. — The 


Cambridge Museum, — The Bristol Museum. 
By Alfred E. Hudd, With Four Illustrations, 


NOTES on BOOKS. With Nine Illustrations, 





OTHER QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS. 
The JOURNAL of the BRITISH 


ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION for March, 1893.. 
—— ae Illustrated with Autotypes and Woodcuts. 
rice 7s. 6d. 


ARCH AZOLOGIA CAMBREN- 


SIS, the Journal of the Cambrian Archzological Associa- 
tion for April, 1893. 8vo. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


WILTSHIRE NOTES and 


QUERIES. An Illustrated Quarterly Antiquarian and 
Ae gp Magazine. Part I. arch, 1893. Price 
1s. 6d, Annual Subscription, post free, 5s. 6d. 





NEW BOOKS. 
The MARTIAL ANNALS of the 


CITY of YORK. By the Rev. CHSAR CAINE, 
F.R.G.S., sometime A.C. to H.M. Troops, York Garrison. 
With 60 Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. price 15s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


of CHARTERS, in the Possession of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, preserved at Hagley Hall. By I. H. 
JEAYES, of the British Museum. A limited number 
only printed. A few copies remain unsubscribed. 
Royal &vo. price 15s. 


CHAS. J. CLARK’S ‘ LITERARY 


CIRCULAR,’ containing Lists of the Publications of the 
Hakluyt Society, the British Archzological Association, 
the Cambrian Archzological Association, the British 
Record Society, the Index Society, the Oriental Transla- 
tions Fund, and of other Works of a similar character, 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS.’ 
SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 





THE 3s. 6d. EDITION. 





EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Thousand.) 


ADAM GRAINGER, &c. (Tenth Thousand.) 
ANNE HEREFORD. (Thirty-fifth Thou- 


sand.) 


BESSY RANE. 
The CHANNINGS. 


sand.) 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


Thousand.) 


DENE HOLLOW. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. (Forty- 
fifth Thousand.) 
(Thirty- 


(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
(One Hundredth Thou- 


(Twenty-sixth 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
fifth Thousand.) 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


(Twentieth Thousand.) 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


teenth Thousand.) 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series, 

LADY ADELAIDE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
LADY GRACE. (Sixteenth Thousand.) 

A LIFE’S SECRET, (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, (Fifty- 


eighth Thousand.) 


MASTER of GREYLANDS. 


Thousand.) 


MILDRED ARKELL. 
sand.) 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


(Seventy-third Thousand.) 
ORVILLE COLLEGE, (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
OSWALD CRAY, (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
PARKWATER, (Twentieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thou- 


sand.) 


The RED COURT FARM. 


Thousand.) 


ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand. ) 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth 
Thousand.) 


TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
The UNHOLY WISH, &c. (A New Edition.) 
VERNER’S PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thou- 


Second Series. 


Third Series, (Thir- 


(Thirtieth 


(Forty-fifth Thou- 


(Forty-second 


sand.) 
babar ual the MAZE,  (Fifty-fifth Thou- 
sand.) 


The Volumes are in crown Svo, size, bound in scarlet 
cloth, and lettered on the side ; each one will be sold 
separately. 

The published price is 3s. 6d. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


New Burlington-street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


WILLIAM ARCHER-SHE 

> b 5 William Archer-Shee’s mi gives personal reminiscences 
from a diary commencing with the days of the exile of Louis Philippe 
and ending with the days of the Commune in Paris. It is not a French 
diary, but in those times there were French revolutions always with us. 
The father of this diarist was Sir Martin Archer-Shee. once President of 
yal Academy. The names of Wellington, Walter Scott, Tom 

Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert 1, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Beaconsfield are frequently met with in the book. The author saw the 
burning of the Hoase of Commons, was present at the Coronation, and 
met at one time or another most of the celebrities of the century.” 

Daily News, May 20. 


NOW READY, = tomo % vol. des at ge Rs ahem the Arms beautifully 
8. 6d. bo iit 


b 
LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1893. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, 
and Corrected by the N obility. 

“The sixty-second edition of ‘Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage’ is 
even more complete in its information, and more convenient in its 
cross-references, &c., than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left for improvement in future issues.” 

Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 
FAR CATHAY and FARTHER 


INDIA. Ry Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly 
H.M. Political Agent at the Brew of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man's Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 


(Mrs. L. Baillie Reynolds), Author of ‘The Ides of March,’ ‘ The 
Tree of Knowledge,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 
B. CROSS, panes adi Thyme and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’&c. 3 vols. 
“There are few con rary works of fiction that afford pleasanter 
reading than this > ngly told story, which abounds in graphic 
characterization and shrewd psychological analysis.”—Daily Telegraph. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 


the Ro: 
Moore, 








vols. 
“«Disinherited’ being thoroughly well written is also thoroughly 
pleasant reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By Adeline Ser- 


GEANT, Author of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ 
&e. 3 vols. 
“This excellent novel is entitled to rank on a footing of inventive 
and constructive equality with the best of its author's previously pub- 
lished works of fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION of DEAREST. 


a Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘ My Lord and My Lady,’ 
c. 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d, 
IN the SUNTIME of her|/HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitby. | By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT.|y enn. 
a ° 
By the Author of ‘Mistress MISTRESS BRATEION 


Beatrice Cope.’ | COPE. By =. E. Le Clere . 
JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. | A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By Jessie Fothergill. 
CASPAR BROOKE’S NINETTE. By the Author 
DAUGHTER. By Adeline Ser- . 


of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ &c 
— A CROOKED PATH. By 
PART of the PROPERTY. | _ Mrs. Alexander. 
By Beatrice Whitby. |ONE REASON WHY. By 








The AWAKENING of MARY | TOU: 
FEN WICK. By Beatrice Whitby. NARMS a SIE. By G. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P. 3vols. At every Library. 
‘This is a pleasant and entertainin an Bocce. A’boo) 
read by an open window on a ole ‘ternoon re chg 
luncheon and tea.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HEATHER and SNOW. By George 
MAC DONALD. 2vols. At all Libraries, 
“Dr. Mac Donald’s book is full of genius. It should 
gather round him all his admirers, and add vastly to their 
number.”— Bookman. 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Maclaren 


COBBAN. 3vols. At every Library. 

‘* Beyond doubt the very best story of adventure we 
the present year has, so far, provided for us......Adds to 
Defoe-like directness and simplicity a rarer and more ma 
charm. Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Kidnapped’ has found a worthy 
peer.” —Daily Chronicle. 


The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a 
MEMSAHIB. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
Author of ‘A Social Departure.’ With 37 Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. Crown vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“Very clever and amusing...... No book has been written 
which gives a more realistic picture of a life.” 
Scotsman, 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, 


&c. By GRANT ALLEN. With Frontispiece by 
Stanley L. Wood. 
“Tt is an admirable collection.”— Westminster Gazette, 


The GUN-RUNNER. By Bertram 


MITFORD. With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 
[June 22 


FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &c. By 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘In a Steamer Chair,’ &, 
With 47 Ilmstrations. 

“The book as a whole is bright, lively, and entertaining, 


and is sure to be keenly enjoyed by every one who reads it. 
Scotsman, 


The MILLION-POUND BANK- 


NOTE, &. By MARK TWAIN. 
“‘In these stories Mark Twain convincingly proves that 
his rich vein of humour is by no means exhausted.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
| SALLY DOWS, &c. By Bret Harte. 
With 47 Illustrations. 
“Among Bret Harte’s many delightful heroines, this 
Southern girl who befools her lovers with such airy grace is 
perhaps the most charming of a!l.”—Morning Post. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: a Biographical 
and Critical Study. By J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 


‘* A very readable and, in many respects, a valuable book.” 
Times. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE 


MAC DONALD. 2vols. Crown 8vo. buckram, 12s. 
“The two volumes will suffice to convey toa much wider 
circle the fact that we have in our great novelist a genuine 




















TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. | *Be JOE of MARCH. By 
By Mabel Hart. Robins. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
a WOMAN'S THOUGHTS| Rayman 

HANNAH. 
a tte tee SE, The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND ‘red io OLD . JUDGE; or, Lite 





NATURE, ning oo 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |" Roy TS. ot AMERICAN 


INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 
ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 


LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


AGNES, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 
London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 





and an original poet.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. By 
JOHN E. CUSSANS. Fourth Edition, Revised, with 
over 400 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

“This is a capital book...... The best of its kind which has 
yet appeared.”—Datly Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND YARD, PAST and 


PRESENT. By Ex-Chief indpaster CAVANAGH. 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHIITLING BOOKS. 


SUNNY STORIES. By James Payn. 

PHRA the PHG@NICIAN. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 
ARMOREL of LYONESSE. By Walter Besant. 

IN the MIDST of LIFE. By Ambrose Bierce. 

The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson. 
TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick Donovan. 

The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merrick. 

DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. By Hume Nisbet. 
SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce. 
ROMANCE of a STATION. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
FROM the BOSOM of the DEEP. By J. E. Muddock. 
MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By Hugh MacColl. 
A — at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark 


ALONE. on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piceadilly, W 
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Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne 
North; chiefly between the Years 1859 
and 1869. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. 
John Addington Symonds. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Reavers of books which have been received 

with exceptional favour by the public are apt 

to look with suspicion upon supplementary 
volumes. It is taken for granted that in 
such matters ‘“‘every man at the beginning 
doth set forth his best,’’ and that what fol- 
lows is that which has been rejected before. 
Not so is it with Miss North’s third volume 
of recollections. The great traveller appears 
before us in this volume as a visitor in 
countries more or less familiar to the many 
tourists who now go up and down the world 
as annual excursionists, and for whom all 
things have been made cheap and easy on 
the way, and attractively luxurious when the 
end of the journey is reached. Nowadays 
we think but little of a trip to Egypt or 

Palestine, to Sicily or the Dolomites. But 

we are apt to forget how different the con- 

ditions of travel were thirty years ago. This 
book is a most refreshing reminder to us all 
of what Spain and Sicily and Palestine and 

Switzerland were in days when Cook & Son 

were as yet only beginners in the art of 

vulgarizing the world and giving historic 
sites and quiet resting-places over to the 
cheap tripper. What a different Spain 
people travel over now! Railways, gas— 
actually comfortable hotels are to be found 
there. What a different Switzerland now 
that Tartarin may be seen any day flirting 
at the Rigi Hotel, and Zermatt is depen- 

dent on its huge caravanseries! What a 

different Egypt, too, and a different Nile 

since steamers have ploughed the waters 
of the great river, conveying hordes of 
cockneys ! 

It is like watching the gambols and the 
glee of happy children, set free after long 
confinement to disport themselves in the 
meadows, to read this most delightful and 
refreshing volume. The joyousness, the 
gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are con- 
tagious. In wit and liveliness it certainly 
surpasses the first series of recollections. 
Miss North is a younger woman here. She 





is not travelling with a purpose; she is a 
bright and glad young lady setting out to 
see the world, and seeing it under every 
possible advantage of exuberant health and 
strength, and of happiest companionship 
with her father, a man of very rare gifts 
and high culture, while she herself is at her 
best, and, all unconsciously, going through 
that training of eye and ear and hand which 
she was to use to such good purpose as the 
years went by. Of course there is here, as 
in the later volumes, the artist’s eye for 
form and colour fixing itself on those objects 
which allure and arrest it. At Damascus 
the shops were ‘quite intoxicating to me 
from their marvellous richness of colour.” 
On the Nile, at the hour of prayer, the boat- 
men ‘looked picturesquely black against 
the orange sky, all reflected in the damp 
sands and calm river. It was a wondrous 
study of form and colour.” But such touches 
never weary us; on the contrary, they afford 
us every now and then a sense of relief from 
the absolute crowd of persons and incidents 
which are to be found in these delightful 
pages. Here there is the same love of 
animals and the same power over them, 
illustrated by strange experiences: the 
landlady at Feldkirch, with her 

‘*two pets, a cow and a sheep, which came to 
the balcony when she called, for bread, and the 
sheep wagged its tail for thanks like adog. I 
saw there also a dog which barked at me with 
an apple held in its mouth all the time; its 
mistress told me it would not, drop that apple, 
even for a time, till she gave it leave.” 

Once, while she was painting at Karnak, 
‘*a man sat down close to me, and I said, ‘Good 
morning,’ without looking up; till Hassan pulled 
my dress, and, oh horror! the man was holding 
a huge golden snake by the tail—a yard of 
shining, polished, glittering snake, quite straight 
and looking at me! I shouted and sprang away, 
and Hassan drove off thetwo wretched brutes...... 
I used to like poor Lucie’s pet when I was a 
child.” 

She never can pass an animal without 
noticing it, and sometimes droll conse- 
quences ensued. At Jerusalem 

‘one day I met our beautiful sheik in his 
gorgeous raiment, carrying a black lamb in his 
arms, and looking like a saint out of a picture ; 
I patted the lamb, and he looked tenderly down 
on me and uttered the word ‘ Backsheesh !’ 
‘Sich is life, which likewise is the end of all 
things !’” 

At Hermagor, in Carinthia, 

‘“‘T had some difficulty in persuading one 
duck that I did not want him to sit on my knee 
while I ate my soup.” 

As to the distinguished men and women 
she comes across in her wanderings, and is 
brought into familiar relations with, they 
are countless, and as one thinks of them the 
absence of any index to the volume appears 
really an unfortunate omission. Among 
them one meets with Emin Pasha at Beyrout 


| 


in 1865; Lady Duff Gordon, of course; | 


Politi, the old artist of Girgenti; Finlay, 
the historian; Gifford Palgrave at Damas- 
cus; ‘* Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Lionel 
Robinson were our fellow passengers to 
Macugnaga..... What good talk there was 
at supper time!” But her power of attract- 
ing gifted and interesting persons was at all 
times irresistible, and never left her even to 
the end. ‘Friends came to her in London 
from the ends of the earth, who had been 
her hospitable entertainers,” says her sister. 





She was not one whom any one, having 
known, could forget or cease to cultivate. 

As a mere writer Miss North’s wit and 
power of description would have ensured 
her a high place in literature. The sketch 
of the ridiculous Frenchman who was a 
fellow passenger with her on the Nile is 
inimitable :— 

** Mon Dieu! he had no time, if he only had 
time he could do something of true merit...... 
He also complained he could not get filtered 
water to wash in, if he could not get it filtered 
he would not wash his ‘figure’ at all...... Madame 
was too good to complain, and besides she was 
an Englishwoman, bah !” 


At Corfu she went through all the irrita- 
tion of a long quarantine :— 

‘* My father stepped gracefully on the rim of 
our tub, and, grasping the ropes in one hand, 
left the other free to see-saw up and down in 
the true M.P. style, and said: ‘Signor 
Direttore!’ The Signor took off his hat and 
said ‘Commanda !’ with an extra squint ; then 
my father waved his hand again, saying: ‘Signor 
Direttore ! J’ai voyagé con mia figlia in tutta la 
terra, and— Hang it! Tell him I never was 
so shamefully treated.’ ” 


This was somewhat early in their journey- 
ing. A year or two later she “‘ had arrived 
at that stage of polyglot which looked upon 
pure Italian as an understandable lan- 
guage.” 

At Hebron the people are 
‘* proverbially uncivil to strangers. We found 
only one instance of this in a huge man who 
followed us about all the morning, grunting like 
a pig, to show that we were swine-eating beasts, 
till I felt quite ashamed of my objectionable 
habits. How the old Hebronite did grunt! 
He must have been brought up in a pig stye, 
he did it so naturally ! ” 

Miss North’s wonderful strength and 
courage are all the more striking and con- 
spicuous because in this volume these 
endowments have to be inferred—they are 
never dwelt on. The old pilot who, after 
having accompanied the party up the Nile, 
afterwards acted in the same capacity for 
Mr. Lear, gave a faithful description of 
her :— 

‘‘This Bint was unlike most other English 
Bints, being firstly white and lovely ; secondly, 
she was gracious in her manner and of kind 
disposition ; thirdly, she attended continually to 
her father, whose days went in rejoicing that 
he had such a Bint ; fourthly, she represented 
all things on paper, she drew all the temples 
of Nubia, all the sakkiahs, and all the men 
and women, and nearly all the palm trees ; 
she was a valuable and remarkable Bint.” 

In truth, she seems to have exercised a 
great fascination upon young and old, and 
never once in her life seems to have known 
what it was to be bored. She always found 
some resource whereby to interest and 
amuse others; it never occurred to her that 
it was not worth her while to make herself 
agreeable. If there was nothing else to do, 
she sang to outlandish ladies who could not 
talk to her—or sang and whistled tunes to 
young listeners awed by her execution; 
just as her father did in Egypt, where he 
told long stories to the natives which de- 
lighted them. ‘It was very funny,” says 
his daughter, 

‘to see the grave way they listened always, 
and then applauded, without understanding a 
single word. They liked his friendly trusting 
manner,” 
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We reluctantly are compelled to withhold 
what she calls ‘‘the only unpleasant adven- 
ture that ever met my wanderings in any 
land.” It was at Safed. Three roughs 
waylaid her ; after their manner one of them 
tried to catch hold of her arm: “I picked 
up a great stone as big as my head, and 
told him in good English to ‘ be off.’ The 
fellows were cowed for the moment; then 
followed some judicial inquiry, and the 
rogues, or somebody like them, were pro- 
ceeded against; the stone was solemnly 
brought into court, and the affair was com- 
promised. But the story must be read in 
the writer’s own words; to give extracts or 
to abridge it would be to rob it of its charm. 

Mrs. Symonds has been well advised in 
publishing these later recollections. A more 
charming volume of travel it would be impos- 
sible to name, or one to which the reader is 
more likely to recur when the hours han 
heavily and the brain needs to be exercis 
and refreshed without any danger of being 
fatigued. Of the hideous caricature which 

asses for a portrait and serves as the 

ontispiece all that can be said is that, 
presumably, it is a likeness, for it is an 
achievement of the photographic art. Not 
impossibly it may be a masterpiece of that 
art. Very surprising things have been 
done, are done, and will be done by that 
art, but few have surprised us more than 
this. 








Barons of the Potomack and the Rappahannock. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway. (New York, 
the Grolier Club.) 


A CONSIDERABLE number of manuscripts, 
recently discovered in Virginia, and casting 
new light on its colonial gentry and their 
times, found their way into the collection of 
Mr. W. F. Havemeyer, of New York, and 
were entrusted to Mr. Conway for literary 
treatment. Himself a Virginian, the author 
has evidently performed a labour of love in 
giving each of these letters and documents 
its historical frame, and adding studies of 
colonial characteristics and social life in the 
two or three decades preceding the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The title is not to be taken 
strictly, for outside the Fairfax family the 
Virginia gentry were only baronial by their 
connexion with titled families in England, 
and in their lordly life amid dusky retainers 
on large estates. Tobacco was the source 
of their wealth and dignity. Even the 
Church was supported by tobacco, and 
divided into ‘‘Oronoco” and “‘sweet-scented”’ 
parishes; andit was ona tobacco question that 
the Irish orator, Patrick Henry, began the 
“Home Rule” agitation of 1763, which 
ended in the War of Independence. But in 
the second quarter of that century, to which 
most of the newly discovered documents 
relate, the planters’ sons were attracted by 
the new enterprises of Governor Spotswood, 
such as Western exploration, trade with the 
Indians, and the iron industry (in which 
George Washington’s father was a pioneer). 
A chivalrous sentiment towards the mother 
country was also stimulated, and in 1740 a 
large Virginia regiment joined Admiral 
Vernon in his expedition against Cartagena, 
in which Lawrence (half-brother of George) 
Washington was the senior captain. 

The chief novelty in this work is the 
fresh and not entirely local interest with 





which Capt. Augustine Washington, father 
of the President, is invested. The bio- 
graphers have all been mistaken even in 
their meagre accounts of him. This was, 
indeed, shown in Mr. Conway’s introduction 
to Washington’s agricultural letters, printed 
by the Long Island Historical Society (1889), 
by notes from a vestry book (of Truro 
parish) sent to him by the late Dr. Slaugh- 
ter, historiographer of the diocese of Vir- 
ginia. In the present volume Dr. Slaughter’s 
own statement is printed, and the true story 
fairly made out by this and the newly dis- 
covered letters, which were unknown to 
him. The latter prove a connexion be- 
tween the Washingtons of Virginia and the 
Grammar School at Appleby, in Westmore- 
land. It was already known that Mildred 
(Warner) Washington, whose husband 
(Lawrence) died in 1698, married George 
Gale, of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, where 
she died in January, 1700/1. She be- 
queathed 1,000/. to her husband, and he 
gave bond to educate her three children— 
John, Augustine, and Mildred Washington. 
On finding letters written by Richard Yates, 
head master of the Grammar School at 
Appleby (whose epitaph was written by 
Paley), to Augustine Washington and to 
his son Lawrence, Mr. Conway consulted 
Canon Matthews of Appleby, who writes :— 

‘*T have had the opportunity of consulting 
an elderly clergyman, a native of Appleby, 
whose father was for many years the classical 
master at Appleby Grammar School. He in- 
forms me that he can recollect when he was a 
boy a search being made into the connexion 
of the Washington family, and his father ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that General Washing- 
ton’s father, and probably his grandfather, 
certainly several members of the family, were 
educated at Appleby.” 


So far as Augustine is concerned, this 
seems confirmed by his selection of the 
school for his sons (by his first wife) 
Lawrence and Austin. On reaching his 
majority (1715) Augustine married Jane, 
daughter of Caleb Butler, an eminent lawyer 
in Westmoreland county, Virginia, and 
purchased the family mansion, Wakefield, 
from his elder brother John. In 1724 the 
Principio Iron Company negotiated with 
him for iron found on a farm of his in 
Stafford county; he became its agent, and 
in 1725 conveyed a cargo of iron to England. 
His wife died in 1728, and on March 6th, 
1730/1, he married Mary Ball, daughter of 
Col. Joseph Ball, of Virginia, by his second 
wife, Mary Johnson, an Englishwoman and 
widow. On this point Mr. Conway writes 
as follows :— 


‘*The Rev. C. C. Colton, an English author, 
states that Capt. Washington first met his bride 
in England. He was thrown out of a carriage 
and into the company of a lady who emigrated 
with him to Virginia. The incident is said to 
have occurred in Cheshire (Lacon, ii. p. 112). 
The clergyman’s story has been discredited 
because Lossing connected with it the notion 
that George Washington was born in England, 
in disregard of the General’s own statement 
and the record of his Virginian godfathers and 
godmother. It now appears, however, by the 
facts revealed in this book that Colton knew 
what he was writing about. When Col. Joseph 
Ball died, in 1711, his widow, who was an 
Englishwoman, disappears with her two children 
—HEliza Johnson (child of her first husband) 





purchased relics of the Virginia Balls from 
Mrs. Johnson in England (Hayden). Mary 
Ball is first traceable in Virginia as Mary 
Washington, and her letters to her half-brother 
in London show intimacy with his wife, who 
seems to have never been in America. Now 
that we have letters showing Capt. Washington’s 
friendships in England, along with other facts 
there is no reason for discrediting the clergy. 
man’s statement.” 

M. Bayard, who travelled in America in 
the last century, was informed by one of 
the Washington family, Mrs. Throckmorton, 
that Capt. Augustine Washington was a 
deist, but at any rate he was active in parish 
affairs. The descriptions by Custis and 
Lossing of the burning of Wakefield and 
the removal of the family to Fredericksburg 
are quite mythical. Capt. Washington 
thought the place unhealthy, and removed to 
Epsewasson, now famous as Mount Vernon, 
which he had purchased in 1726 from hissister 
Mildred (Gregory). On this estate (2,500 
acres) he settled in 1734-5; he was sworn 
a vestryman of the parish (November 18th, 
1735); he represented it in the House of 
Burgesses ; and yet this residence at Mount 
Vernon, and the fact that the Father of his 
Country passed his childhood there, have 
only now come to light. Capt. Washing- 
ton recommended Charles Green for holy 
orders to the Bishop of London. In July, 
1737, he returned from London on a ship 
‘‘with convicts,” and was present at a 
vestry, August 13th, when his candidate 
Green was elected rector. Soon after the 
rector appointed a ‘‘convict” (William 
Grove) clerk. There was a division of feel- 
ing about this, and as a compromise Grove 
was eventually made sexton. Mr. Conway 
suggests that Grove may have been the 
“‘ convict” whom, the Rev. Jonathan Boucher 
(Washington’s friend) says, Capt. Washing- 
ton purchased as a schoolmaster, and who 
taught his illustrious son. The removal of 
the family to the house on the Rappa- 
hannock, near Fredericksburg, may have 
been caused by the fire mentioned in a 
letter of Richard Yates, master of Appleby 
School, to Augustine Washington, dated 
October 9th, 1741 :— 

Dear Srr, —In the midst of your late 
calamity wch. you suffer’d by fire, for which I 
am sincerely concern’d, there’s a more sensible 
pleasure to find room for congratulation: and 
I do most heartily give you joy of your son’s 
happy escape out of y® midst of a danger 
y’ prov’d fatal to so many about him, and I 
pray God he may live long to enjoy y® satisfac- 
tion and benefit of his advancement in y® army 
as well as to give a comfort to his father. 

Mr. Deane (whose intentions and conduct 
are and always have been so friendly to you and 
your sons) will say enough to you about your 
son Austin’s desire to study y Law, so y' He 
will spare me y® trouble of saying more than 
y', if you think it convenient for him to be 
educated that way, I believe he will take abund- 
ance of pains to shine in a profession on which 
he has set his heart. Not but that I have that 
opinion of y® Lad’s goodness y if he thought 
it were not agreeable to your sentiments he 
w' reconcile his thoughts to any other employ- 
ment you sh‘think most expedient for him.—I 
am, with my best respects to Major Washing- 
ton, Dear Sir, Your most affectionate Friend 
and Very Humble Servant, Ri: Yates. 
Major Lawrence Washington, eldest son 
of Capt. Augustine, though he had escaped 
the disaster at Cartagena, did not reach 





and Mary Ball—from the records and registers 





of Virginia. Forty years later Col. Ball’s son 


Virginia until late in the following year. 
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Joseph Deane, of Whitehaven, wrote to him 
July 24th, 1741 :— 

‘‘Wee have had dismall accounts: how to 
judge is very uncertain......1 hear Con" Gouge 

ve wrote to England and accuses your Vir- 
ginians of cowardice, and that they are all or 
most of them back...... As to state affairs I am 
no judge, but your fine Admirall hath got great 
aplause tho’ he cu’d not take the Town. And 
some is blamed for storming the ffort (much) 
without first a breach.” 

John Lewis, of Warner Hall, Virginia, 
sends a cargo to Jamaica on one of his ships, 
and (June 28th, 1742) invites Lawrence to 
accept from it gratis anything he desires. 
He tells him much pleasant gossip about 
his young friends, and as an “ affectionate 
Kindsman ” adds :— 

“T cannot see what delight you can take in 
such a life. I heartily wish you safe here with 
Honour, that so wished for title, so much 
desired to be gaind in the field of Battle ; but 
I think may as deservedly be acquir’d at 
home in the service of his Country, County, 
Parish and neighbourhood, in Peace and Quiet- 
ness. 

Capt. Augustine Washington died on 
April 12th, 1743, leaving the larger part of 
his es see his two sons by the first wife. 
To Lawrence was bequeathed the estate he 
named Mount Vernon, and to Mount Vernon 
Lawrence took his bride, Ann Fairfax, on 
the day of their marriage, July 19th, 1743, 
on which he is congratulated in a pleasant 
note of Yates, who reports his own married 
felicity :-— 

“for be it known to you that I was married 
also on y® 12th of May, ye day sacred and solemn 
to all schoolmasters of Appleby, but particularly 
soto me, before I made it my wedding day ; 
being not only y°day upon which y® school was 
founded (as you may yet remember if you have 
not forgot Nansey Huetson) but y day likewise 
on which my Presentation to the Schoul bore 
date just 20 years before.” 

Nansey Huetson, it is explained, was a 
matron who had bequeathed her savings for 
an annual treat to the boys. Major Law- 
rence Washington (born in 1718) became 
an eminent man, and was president of the 
Ohio Company. Mr. Conway’s work con- 
tams the only composition of his yet 
discovered — a letter to some unnamed 
official personage in England. It is well 
written, and indicates a knowledge, remark- 
able in the middle of last century, of the 
geography and resources of the Ohio and 

t. Lawrence rivers and regions, 

In connexion with Lawrence Washing- 
ton’s attendance at Appleby School a 
E> anecdote is related by the Rev. 

. B. Norcliffe, of Malton. It was the un- 
toward fate of his grandfather, Admiral 
Hugh Robinson, to surrender the British 
ships at Yorktown. General Washington 
mentioned to him that their brothers had 
been class-mates at Appleby :— 

“He dined with General Washington that 
day ; and it was owing to Washington (as he 
used often to say, and tell his wife to put down 
in writing) that he did not see the inside of a 
French prison. By an article in the treaty 
of surrender the British Army was to become 
on of the Americans, the Navy of the 

rench,” 

Mr. Conway prints several letters from 
Lord Fairfax and his cousin the Hon. 
William Fairfax, which enable him to 
follow the fortunes of that family in Vir- 
ginia. It is evident that George Washington 





owed much to both men, and probably also 
to Mrs. William Fairfax, whose portrait, 
painted by John Smibert, of Edinburgh, 
while she was as yet Deborah Clarke, is 
here finely engraved. ‘‘ The countenance,” 
as Mr. Conway remarks, 

‘is at once powerful and refined ; it can hardly 
fail to impress one with a feeling that the 
influence of Deborah Fairfax may have been of 
importance in forming the character of George 
Washington, so much of whose boyhood was 
passed under her roof.” 

The volume also contains a portrait of 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax — unfortunately 
lettered ‘‘ Lord Thomas Fairfax’’—the ori- 
ginal of which hangs in the Masonic Lodge 
at Alexandria (Virginia), one of Major 
Lawrence Washington, and illustrations of 
Sabine Hall on the Rappahannock, and 
Bruton parish church at Williamsburg. 
The earliest known letter of George 
Washington (May 5th, 1749) is given in 
facsimile, and so is a note of Lord Fairfax. 
Washington’s letter—extremely neatly 
written—to his half-brother Lawrence, then 
in the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, 
shows his seventeenth year burdened with 
responsibilities for his mother’s affairs. He 
apologizes for not going to Williamsburg, 
his horse being too poor to travel, and there 
being no corn to feed him. 

Mr. Moncure Conway, who has long been 
known by his services to Washington’s 
biography, deserves much credit for the 
careful way in which he has edited his 
documents, and the skill with which he 
has collected information illustrative of 
them. He has made out of the materials 
at his command a highly readable volume, 
quite worthy of its handsome exterior. The 
De Vinne Press has spared no pains to 
make the volume a beautiful specimen of 
American workmanship, and it is a pity 
that the edition should be limited to ‘‘ three 
hundred and sixty on Italian hand-made 
paper and three on vellum.” 








The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited, with a Biographical In- 
troduction, by James Dykes Campbell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuovcn Mr. Dykes Campbell has been 

unable, notwithstanding all his research, 

to unearth a single unpublished verse of 

Coleridge’s that was worth unearthing, he 

has given us by far the most complete 

edition of Coleridge’s poems that has ever 
appeared. Besides this he has produced 

a monograph on the life of the poet so full 

and yet so compact that it must needs 

supersede its predecessors. In dealing 
with works of this kind it is always easy 
for the critic to point out sins both of omis- 
sion and of commission; but where such 
sins are so few as those to be found in this 
volume, to direct prominent attention to 
them, in a review article whose brevity 

will not allow justice to be done to a 

tithe of the merits of the book, would be 

as unfair to our readers as to the author. 

Scarcely ever is there a biography issued 

from the press that is free from slight 

errors which, if challenged in a review, 
would furnish material for several columns 
of strictures. On the whole, it may 
be said that Mr. Campbell’s biographical 
sketch is as admirable in accuracy as in 





proportion and symmetry. Only on very 
rare occasions does it appear that further 
research might have resulted in the discovery 
of new facts such as would enable the reader 
to form a true judgment of Coleridge’s 
complex character. Perhaps, however, that 
portion of the biography which deals with 
the poet’s life at Jesus College, Cambridge 
(where he was entered as a sizar in 1791), 
might have gained by a little expansion. 
In the career of a man of poetic genius 
there is often no period more important, as 
certainly there is none more plastic, than that 
which is covered by his undergraduate days. 
Notwithstanding such notable cases of ‘‘ poetic 
families” as those of the Brontés, the 
Tennysons, the Rossettis, poetic genius 
seems to be governed by none of those laws 
of heredity about which it is so much the 
fashion in these days to talk. The probabili- 
ties are always in favour of a poet’s early 
environment being as anti-poetic as that of 
Shakspeare and Shelley. ‘The poet’s entry- 
into college life is, therefore, very likely to. 
be the first occasion when he meets his kind. 
in the matter of true sympathy. In every. 
arena of life ‘‘ birds of a feather flock to-- 
gether.’ And it is inevitable that the effect 
of the impact of his surroundings upon him,.. 
at a period of the poet’s life when mind. 
and Geman are so specially sensitive to 
every impression, should remain through 
his entire life. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that the fact of Coleridge’s going to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, had a very great in- 
fluence upon him as a thinker. It was at 
the time when William Frend’s controver- 
sial pamphlets (published by Bloom, of St. 
Ives, Hunts, because they could not be 
published at Cambridge) were producing » 
very great effect, not only at Jesus, but 
among many undergraduates of other col- 
leges. With regard to those of Jesus, it 
may be said, perhaps, that they generally 
sympathized with Frend, and Coleridge’s 
bold expressions of sympathy made him 
at once a marked man. When Frend, . 
a Fellow of Jesus, was tried in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court in May, 1793, for 
having given expression not only to 
Unitarianism in religion, but to opinions -. 
equally obnoxious in politics, Coleridge 
comported himself in such fashion at the~ 
trial that he must needs afterwards move- 
under a cloud at Cambridge. Moreover, 
one of Coleridge’s intimate friends was a. 
man who, although his name is now for-- 
gotten, was, as some who knew him have- 
asserted, the originator of the entire move- 
ment—John Hammond, of Fenstanton. A 
Fellow of Queens’, a man of great accomplish- 
ments, a good Hebrew scholar, a botanist, an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener, and an ori- 
ginal thinker—a talker rather than a writer 
— Hammond nevertheless, in his pam- 
phleteering quarrels, such as that with 
Cowling, showed himself to be a master of 
a vigorous polemical style. Coleridge and 
other undergraduates used to visit Ham- 
mond at his house, about ten miles from 
Cambridge; but perhaps the only record of 
him that is likely to survive is George Dyer’s 
‘Ode’ to him, “‘ written in a garden,” the 
best poetical effusion of that eccentric man. 

The monograph is not entirely free from 
that droll patronizing tone which every 
man feels called upon to adopt as soon as 
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he writes about Coleridge. While the 
Wordsworthian speaks with hushed breath 
of the leader of his choice, and while the 
Shelleyan does the same with regard to 
Shelley, the Coleridgean is never tired of 
dwelling upon Coleridge’s infirmities of 
character. How many preachments, for 
instance, have there been upon Ooleridge’s 
incapacity to finish a work of poetic art! 
and how many causes—all of them to Cole- 
ridge’s disparagement—have been found for 
this infirmity of his! No one has thought 
it worth while to inquire whether Coleridge’s 
habit of leaving his finest poems unfinished 
did not arise from that excess of artistic 
strength in one direction of poetic art, lead- 
ing to weakness in other directions, which is 
seen in all artists save the very greatest. 

In the art of poetry one of the chief 
graces is the achievement of such an 
artistic fusion of the sequences that they 
shall seem to read like one sentence. When 
these fused sequences become inseparable 
parts of a great and artistically fused whole, 
the result is an ‘ Oresteia,’ a ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ a ‘ Hamlet,’ or a ‘ Macbeth.’ Some 
poets, while incapable of constructing in 
ever so rough a fashion a work of art of 
any length beyond that of a few hundred 
lines, are capable of fusing their verses up 
to that extent and bringing them to absolute 
perfection, as we see in the case of Keats. 
Nothing can be finer than the fusion of 
‘Hyperion.’ Line for line, it may be com- 
pared with the work of the great masters. 
But the poetic energy necessary to the pro- 
duction of work like this is enormous. 
Keats’s stock of energy was exhausted 
before he could finish the third book. 
Wordsworth’s power of fusion was as great 
in regard to a limited number of sequences 
as Keats’s, but much more limited as regards 
continuity. On the other hand, the voluble 
genius of Walter Scott enabled him to 
furnish rough and raw drafts of poetic nar- 
ratives of great vigour—narratives having 
an artistic beginning, middle, and end—but 
he was apparently without the power of 
artistically fusing more than two or three 
sequences. The same may be said of Byron, 
whose entire body of work could not furnish 
a single sequence of fifty lines that is pro- 
perly fused, or that is not disfigured by half 
a dozen slovenly verses. Shelley’s ‘ Cenci’ 
seems to indicate that, had he lived, he might 
have shown the power of realizing a com- 
plete artistic conception in a form perfectly 
fused throughout. 

Now in criticizing Coleridge it is always 
necessary to remember that in this power 
of fusing poetic sequences he has scarcely 
an equal in English poetry. But in all the 
arts the best is the enemy of the good, and 
it was, we suspect, this very power of fusing 
and perfecting sequences that caused him 
to leave so much of his best work un- 
finished. While Scott and Byron could 
dash off a rounded story in diction 
not much above that of prose, Cole- 
ridge’s fastidious attention to the poetic 
medium prevented him from getting beyond 
a comparatively small number of lines; 
for if it is true that unheard melodies are 
sweeter than those that are heard, it is 
equally true that to certain kinds of poets 
the unwritten line is greater than the 
written one, and a too acute consciousness 
of this fact when at work will paralyze a 





poet of Coleridge’s temperament. And then, 
again, opium is nearly as destructive as 
alcohol itself to that power of concentrating 
all the forces of the ‘poetic mind” from 
which alone great and complete poems 
can spring. The fusion in Coleridge’s 
best work is seen in a thousand ways—in 
the alliterations, in the elisions, in vowel 
composition, and, above all, in the dominance 
of the rhyme music. Take ‘Kubla Khan,’ 
for instance. From the first line to the last 
it is one and indivisible. A remarkable 
instance of this fusion is seen in the intro- 
duction of caves of ice in the palace 
described by Purchas. Purchas’s words 
are there :— 

‘*In Xamdu did Cublai Can build a stately 
Palace, encompassing sixteene miles of plaine 
ground with a wall, wherein are fertile Med- 
dowes, pleasant Springs, delightful Streames, 
and all sorts of beasts of chase and game, and 
in the middest thereof a sumptuous house of 
pleasure.” 

Now, the poet’s object being to give an 
imaginative landscape that should combine 
all that could be brought into one beautiful 
picture of the luxurious and the wonder- 
ful, his favourite word ‘paradise’ was 
indispensable; and as, to give it its proper 
power, it had to be a rhyme-word, and 
as the only true rhymes to “ paradise” 
that could call up a proper objective 
picture were ‘‘ice,” “spice,” and “rice,” 
the first of these words was selected. But 
so true a master of fusion as Coleridge 
would not and could not leave the intro- 
duction of the ice caves until they were 
actually wanted for rhyme purposes. He 
introduced them earlier, in a detailed 
description of the palace, in order to make 
practical use of them afterwards. 

The same fusion is apparent in ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ and still more apparent 
in ‘Christabel,’ where the entire poem is so 
fused as to show no weaknesses, either in 
rhyme music or in vowel composition. In 
order to ‘carry on such perfect fusion as 
this through a poem of any length the 
genius of AXschylus, or Sophocles, or Dante 
is needed. But Coleridge’s fragments are 
finer, from the artistic point of view, than 
the completed poems of any one of his con- 
temporaries. 

Coleridge’s unveracity about hisown poems 
is another favourite subject of comment 
among his admirers. For some reason or 
another the rule of construction in regard 
to any statement by Coleridge as to the date 
and origin of a poem is this: the statement 
is assumed to be false until it is proved to be 
true. No doubt Coleridge was in the habit 
of speaking with great looseness as to the 
dates of his poems. For instance, we agree 
with Mr. Campbell that the lovely allegory 
‘Time, Real and Imaginary,’ attributed by 
Coleridge to his ‘schoolboy days,” must 
have undergone great and radical revisions 
at the time when it first appeared in ‘ Sibyl- 
line Leaves.’ Yet it was easy and natural 
for Coleridge to associate this perfect little 
poem, as it now stands, with his school 
days, when some far inferior form of it 
might have been composed. Indeed, the best 
defence of Coleridge against the impeach- 
ment of having, through vanity or from 
an instinct for deception, claimed for his 
early youth poems which from internal 
evidence belong manifestly to the ripest 





period of his artistic life, lies in the fact 
that his entire work shows him to haye 
been an insatiable elaborator. His method 
we think, can be best shown by referring Pog 
a fine generalization upon the technicalities 
of art, plastic and literary, which Rossetti 
made some years ago, when criticizing the 
‘Parables and Tales’ of Dr. Gordon Hake: 


‘The quality of finish in poetic execution is 
of two kinds. The first and highest is that 
where the work has been all mentally ‘car. 
tooned,’ as it were, beforehand, by a process 
intensely conscious, but patient and silent,—an 
occult evolution of life: then follows the glory 
of wielding words, and we see the hand of 
Dante, as that of Michelangelo,—or almost as 
that quickening Hand which Michelangelo has 
dared to embody,—sweep from left to right, 
fiery and final. Of this order of pvetic action, 
—the omnipotent free will of the artist’s mind, 
—our curbed and slackening world may seem 
to have seen the last. It has been succeeded 
by another kind of ‘ finish,’ devoted and ardent, 
but less building on ensured foundations than 
self-questioning in the very moment of action 
or even later: yet by such creative labour 
also the evening and the morning may be blent 
to a true day, though it be often but a fitful 
or an unglowing one. Not only with this second 
class, but even with those highest among con- 
summate workers, productiveness must be 
found, at the close of life, to have been com- 
paratively limited ; though never failing, where 
a true master is in question, of such mass as is 
necessary to robust vitality.” 


How many English poets since Shak- 
speare can be brought under the first of 
these categories it would be difficult to 
say; but we believe that among the 
second the most notable example is 
Coleridge. Not, of course, that the 
mere excellence of a poem necessarily im- 
plies elaboration. We know from Shelley's 
manuscripts that he elaborated a good 
deal, otherwise there is nothing even in 
such a poem as the ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’ that might not conceivably be 
thrown off at a heat by a poet with such a 
genius as Shelley’s, and with habits so 
temperate as his. But in Coleridge’s case 
it is the kind of excellence—or rather it 
is the combination of opposite excellences— 
shown by his best work that can only be 
explained, if explained at all, as being the 
result of artistic elaboration. 

There is not room here to discuss ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ in which the changes 
are numerous and, in some _ instances, 
transfiguring. No doubt most readers are 
familiar with the various forms in which that 
unique poem has appeared. The changes 
made in several other poems of Coleridge's 
are also before the eye of the world. ‘Youth 
and Age,’ for instance, which seems so homo- 
geneous, is well known to be a patchwork 
poem, one portion having been written at 
one period of the poet’s life, and one at 
another, while the conclusion consists of 
lines taken from a so-called sonnet, and 
welded into the little poem at the end with 
a marvellous skill and daring, though not, 
perhaps, to the advantage of the poem. 

With regard to ‘ Christabel,’ though there 
is not much external evidence of elabora- 
tion (for the changes preserved by J. P. 
Collier and others are really not important), 
there is plenty of internal evidence that an 
artistic elaboration of the rarest and most 
intense kind was called into play. For 
instance, whatever was really to have been 
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mall other respects, ‘Kubla Khan’ stands 
by itself as the greatest marvel of mere 














yielding to the magic of mellifluous rhymes. 


easily able is he to allow rhyme to act as 


] 

| his rudder. To the born rhymer it is far 
more easy to write in rhyme than to write 
in prose; for in prose there is nothing in 
the verbal medium to suggest ideas, while 
the associative power of the mind when the 
poet is in search of rhymes is constantly 
pulling up from the abysmal deeps of per- 
sonality riches of thought and emotion 
which have lain there for years, and would 
never have come to light but for the poet’s 
quest of rhymes. And, as we have seen 
when speaking of Coleridge’s power of 
fusion, the rhyme-demands had something 
to do with the course the poem took: the 
caves of ice, which Purchas never dreamt of, 
owed their existence to the demands of 
rhyme. Ina word, this wonder of poetic art, 
which we are asked to believe was com- 
posed in a dream—in that condition of the 
mind when ‘‘ monarch reason” has quitted 
his throne, and when the mimic fancy wakes, 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A court of cobblers or a mob of kings— 

is more full of the subtlest artistic effects, 
some of them being of a most self-con- 
scious kind, than any other poem in 
the English language. That verses may be 
composed in dreams every poet knows; but 
the question is whether poetry in which all 
the forces of poetic art are carried to the 
highest possible pitch can be composed in that 
condition, even though the poet be Coleridge 
himself. In a dream the ends are achieved 
without means. That, indeed, is the funda- 
mental difference between the dream of 
sleep and the waking dream of life. Cole- 
ridge’s familiarity with the writings of 
David Hartley was so great that we might 
be sure there would be nothing in his 
statement as to the origin of the poem which 
would run counter to these words of Hart- 

ley’s: ‘‘That dreams are, in part, deducible 

from the impressions and ideas of the 

preceding day, appears from the frequent 

recurrence of these in greater or lesser 

clusters, and especially of the visible ones, 

in our dreams. We sometimes take in 

ideas of longer date, in part, on account of 

their recency: however, in general, ideas 

that have not affected the mind for some 

days recur in dreams only from the second 

or third cause here assigned.” Coleridge, in 

his preface to the poem, tells us that he 

‘fell asleep in his chair” at the moment 

when he was reading Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrim- 

age.’ 
With regard to the additions to Coleridge’s 
poems given by Mr. Campbell, these are, as 
we have said, absolutely valueless. The most 
notable contribution of this kind consists 
of the first two parts of ‘The Three Graves.’ 
It will be remembered that of this poem 
parts iii, and iv. only have been pub- 
lished, and that they were first printed in 
the Friend of September 21st, 1809, with 
an introduction in which the verses were 
described as parts of a tale consisting of six 
parts. The beginning of the story contained 
in the first and second parts was then told in 
prose. These two opening parts have now 
been found, and Mr. Campbell has been 
able to print them from Coleridge’s auto- 
graph manuscript. Of parts v. and vi. 
there seems to be no trace; and this is 
fortunate. The two parts with which the 
reader is familiar, although the narrative 
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power, lack all Coleridge’s peculiar charm 
and magic. The power is of the coarse, 
realistic kind which is foreign to Coleridge’s 
genius, the diction is hard and prosaic. 
In true poetic qualities they are scarcely 
above the ballads of Southey. They 
are, however, far superior to parts i. 
and ii. now given. These are barren 
of imagination, and full of the makeshift 
inversions and hackneyed locutions which 
make the bastard ballad of the eighteenth 
century the most wearisome of all reading. 
It is a pity that they should ever have 
turned up at all. The manuscript having 
been discovered, however, the appearance 
of the verses in type was inevitable, for we 
live in days when the reading public has 
been entirely demoralized by over-zealous 
editors. 








NEW NOVELS. 


All Along the River. By the Author of 
‘Ishmael,’ &c. 3 vols. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) 

‘Att ALonG THE River’ is one of the most 

pathetic stories that Miss Braddon has 

written—the story of a child-wife left alone 
immediately after her marriage whilst her 
husband goes out to serve with his regiment 
in Burmah. She is caught in the toils— 
how, or with what consequences, it is not 
necessary to say. The situation is natural, 
or at any rate quite conceivable, and there 
are not many, even of our latter-day weavers 
of romance, who could have traced it from 
beginning to end with so much grace and 
power as the author has brought to the 
elaboration of her idea. It is insome sense 
a painful story, though not on merely con- 
ventional lines; and, indeed, a too hasty 
reader might easily get to the end of the 
book without perceiving the main feature 
which lifts it above the conventional. The 
title-page, by the way, reads ‘“‘ All Along 
the River: a Novel......in Three Volumes ”’; 

but the novel is in two volumes, and vol. iii., 

still with the same title-page, consists of a 

number of independent short stories. This 

is an inaccuracy which should have been 
avoided. 


The Last Sentence. By Maxwell Gray. 
3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Ir—after all that has come and gone in the 
way of favourable criticism—anything were 
wanted to prove the real quality of the work 
of the author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’ ‘The Last Sentence’ should do so. 
For ourselves we recognize not much appre- 
ciable difference between it and the common 
or manufactured three-volume novel ; unless 
it be its appearance of unfulfilled ambition. 
The material of the new book mostly con- 
sists of situations that should be moving in 
the extreme; we say they should be, not 
that they are. Phases of feeling of the 
humbler sort, trivial incidents, are, for the 
most part, eschewed in a story built on very 
tragic lines. Yet of the finer effects of 
tragedy there is no trace. The author never 
rises, consequently never carries the reader, 
to the required height. A notable lack of 
artistic balance, an absence of the inevitable 
‘“‘ word,” and a woeful need of elimination 
and selection are conspicuous. No one with 
real feeling for style could have written, 
at least have left, sundry pages of un- 





adulterated padding—one instance, the re- 
marks on skating, will suffice. Of the events 
of the story it would be unfair to say more 
than this: as in ‘Dean Maitland,’ the hero 
—this time he is a fascinating ‘legal gen- 
tleman’’—maintains a lifelong silence on 
an important event in his history. Compli- 
cations involving his own peace and that of 
others follow. The climax is when he is 
obliged to pronounce sentence of death on 
his own child. Other and (seemingly) even 
more dramatic situations are used, but, so 
far as we may judge, they are poorly con- 
ceived and presented. Of the improbabilities 
involved in the story there is little need to say 
anything. Some authors have the power 
of forcing temporary conviction on their 
readers ; here this is hardly the case, how- 
ever. It seems to us that in sundry quiet 
descriptions of nature, especially in relation 
to human emotion, the book excels; they 
may not be gifted with the most graphic 
or striking touch, but they from time to time 
show quiet force and a certain temperament. 





What Ails the House ? 

3 vols. (Allen & Co.) 
THERE are points about ‘What Ails the 
House?’ which make certain portions of it 
not merely readable, but even exciting and 
engrossing. These terms do not apply to 
the novel as a whole, for the author has 
chosen to dissipate his interest almost as 
fast as he raises it by a feebly devised 
setting of letters which are supposed to pass 
between the distracted ‘‘ authoress,” her 
impatient publishers, her husband, her 
literary adviser, and sundry female and 
feeble relations. The joke would be more 
manifest and entertaining if the inability to 
construct, alleged in the aforesaid letters 
concerning the aforesaid ‘‘ authoress,” were 
not so patent a reality throughout the story 
asa whole. A.L. Haddon’s readers will be 
much disposed to suspect that he, or she, has, 
with the best intentions, framed a marred 
picture in the hope of rendering it more 
presentable. In any case it is fair to say 
that there are plenty of materials for a very 
good romance in ‘ What Ails the House?’ 
and that the initial plotting and construction 
necessary to put them properly together 
should have occupied less time, and given 
less trouble to both author and reader, than 
the trivialities which have been allowed to 
take their place. 


By A. L. Haddon. 





A Ruthless Avenger. By Mrs. Conney. 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Mrs. Conney has put together a capital 
sensational romance on somewhat old- 
fashioned lines. ‘A Ruthless Avenger’ 
is a story of virtue and villainy, of 
crime and the tracking of crime, of 
jewels and elopements, of a coronet 
usurped, recovered, and thrown away; but 
the author has not been satisfied with mere 
sensations and improbabilities. She has 
done her best to make things follow each 
other in natural sequence and on adequate 
motives, and for the most part she has been 
successful. More than once or twice, when 
the reader recognizes trite incidents and 
well-worn machinery, a fresh turn is given 
to the development of the story which 
relieves it from banality. Here and there, 
no doubt, Mrs. Conney is commonplace and 





melodramatic, and she does not make the 
best of all her situations. Still her novel js 
quite above the average of its kind, and is 
thoroughly entertaining. 





The Red Sultan. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts is a most exciting story of the adven- 
tures of a Scotch laird in Morocco at the 
end of the last century. He goes there in 
search of a grandfather who proves to have 
been dead some forty years, but he finds 
several Scotch relations and friends, who 
have attained positions of importance in 
the Moorish empire by becoming renegadoes, 
He also becomes involved in the rebellion of 
Muley el Yezeed against his father the Sultan 
Sidi Mahommed, in the course of which he 
has some hairbreadth escapes and per- 
forms prodigies of valour. The only regret- 
table part of the story is that he marries 
his stupid cousin Madge instead of a most 
fascinating and perfectly beautiful slave- 
girl who is devoted to him. The rather 
stilted puritanical style, in keeping with the 
narrator’s character, is fairly well sustained, 
though there are too many annoyin 
ex post facto remarks, like ‘“ But 
was soon to discover what cruelty and 
ferocity lay hid under this apparent life of 
gentleness and peace,” scattered about the 
book. A good many of the characters and 
some of the incidents are taken from Dr. 
Lempriere’s interesting ‘Tour in Morocco’; 
but the author has made them quite his 
own by the spirited and coherent flow of 
his narrative. Especially admirable is the 
character of Muley el Yezeed, in whom the 
mingled ferocity of the Moor and compara- 
tive culture of the European, due to his 
hybrid origin, are blended in the most con- 
vincing manner. He is certainly a consider- 
able creation. The Scotch Basha, Mr. 
Mearns, who seems to be an invention of 
Mr. Cobban’s, is humorously represented, 
especially in the scene where he discovers 
himself to the adventurers and demands a 
‘‘ pinch of sneeshin’,” the first he had taken 
for forty years and more. 





The Twilight of Love. By Charles H. E. 
Brookfield. (Ward & Downey.) 
‘Tue Twiticnt or Love’ contains four 
most depressing stories which reveal the 
shady side of stage life. They all deal 
with the rather commonplace subject of an 
unequal yoke, in which one side gives all 
the love and the self-sacrifice, while the 
other fattens on the tangible results of 
the homage. In two cases the men are 
the culprits, in the other two the women. 
The only story which is at all good is 
‘The Road to Success.’ Here the descrip- 
tion of the wretched little Jew, Lionel 
Mendes, who raises himself by means 
of the woman who adores him, and 
then kicks over the ladder of his success, 
is clever; but even in this the end is 
cheap and melodramatic, and the poetic 
justice dealt out to the characters is not 
convincing. In the other stories the 
characters are too slightly sketched to con- 
vey much interest to the reader during the 
few pages in which he has them before him. 
The book is not bad, but it does not show 
sufficient ability in dealing with obvious and 
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sentimental objects of injustice to make it 
considerable. 


Deux Races. Par Alfred de Ferry. 
Calmann Lévy.) 

‘Deux Racgs’ is an extremely able novel, 
containing many excellently drawn cha- 
racters, and, above all, a hero and heroine 
of extremely different types, having only, 
indeed, this much in common—that the 
heroine is a lady and the hero a gentleman. 
They are husband and wife, and the heroine 
deserves a better fate than the wrecking of 
her life, without the world’s knowledge, by 
the misconduct of the husband. The latter, 
however, is not what would ordinarily be 
called in society a bad man, and he is extra- 
ordinarily lifelike. The sad, dull ending 
of the story is entirely unexpected by the 
hardened reader, but singularly like what 
might be expected to occur in fact. 


(Paris, 


Minine et Pojarski. Par Adolphe Badin. 

(Paris, Armand Colin & Co.) 
We have received from the publishers of 
this novel several belonging to a library 
of historical novels, of which some are old 
books republished and others apparently 
written specially for the library. Of those 
now sent several are but dull, and the least 
so, on the whole, the present volume, which 
is suitable for young people. It is a little 
odd to find in a novel specially devoted to 
Central Russia the statement that the famous 
monastery of Troitsa stands on a hill, an 
observation which proves that the writer has 
never been there. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


A Popular Account of the Newly Recovered 
Gospel of St. Peter. By J. Rendel Harris. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Fragment of the Apocryphal Gospel of St. 
Peter found at Akhmim, in Egypt. Trans- 
lated from the Greek. (Norgate & Co.) 

Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse 
des Petrus. Von Adolf Harnack. (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs. ) 

Evangelii secundum Petrum et Petri Apoca- 
lypseos quce supersunt ad fidem Codicis in 
Aigypto wuper inventi. Edidit cum Latina 
Versione et Dissertatione Critica Adolphe 
Lods. (Paris, Leroux.) 

Christian Classics Series. — The Two Epistles 
¥ Clement to the Corinthians, the Epistle of 

olycarp to the Philippians, the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles. Translated, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by H. E. Hall. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 


In the winter of the year 1886-7 a parchment 
codex was found in a tomb in the Christian 
cemetery at Akhmim, in Egypt, containinga large 
om of “y Book - — in Greek and 

ments of a gospel and an apocalypse. 
Bouriant in 1892 edited this MS., wey he 
thinks belongs to the eighth or ninth century. 
the fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse are 
in a different handwriting from that of the Book 
of Enoch. The Gospel states that it is written 
by St. Peter, and Bouriant could not help 
inferring that the Apocalypse was intended to 
be the Apocalypse ascribed in ancient times to 
the same apostle. Unfortunately he merely 
edited the MS. without commentary, and with 
no facsimile of the MS. or discussion of its 
history. Some passages in the MS. are evi- 
dently corrupt or defective. We are conse- 
quently without the complete materials neces- 
sary for forming a judgment on the value of the 
discovery that has been made, and we must 


{ till they had full information, and many edi- 


culus of the Mémoires in which the text was 
first given to the world. It could not be ex- 
pected, however, that scholars would be silent 


tions of the Gospel and Apocalypse have 
appeared, with or without dissertations. 

Mr. Harris’s work is styled a popular account, 
but the essence of its popularity consists in its 
careful avoidance of Greek type. The argu- 
ments are thoroughly scholarly, and we doubt 
if one not versed in New Testament introduc- 
tion could make much of it. It is full of inter- 
esting suggestions hazarded on a hurried study 
of the Gospel. Some of these have proved 
incorrect. us, for instance, there is no sufli- 
cient reason for regarding the Gospel as docetic. 
The two passages to which Mr. Harris and 
others have appealed are such that they might 
have been written by an orthodox author, and 
scholars have adduced similar passages from 
writers whose orthodoxy has never been doubted. 
Mr. Harris’s translation is decidedly good, but he 
ens pe obscures one of the features of the 

ospel when he translates zoricare ‘‘ Let us 
give him to drink.” He has embodied in his 
renderings several emendations which he ought 
to have given in Greek. 

The version published by Messrs. Norgate is 
not so accurate. It translates wOovr by ‘‘ struck ” 
and 66ev by ‘‘ where ”—‘‘ gone away where he 
was sent” instead of ‘‘ gone away to the place 
whence he was sent ”; and there are other slight 
mistakes. But the text is on the whole easy, 
and therefore there was no opportunity for 
making many errors. 

The tractates of M. Lods and Harnack are 
valuable. They both contain editions of the 
texts of the Gospel and Apocalypse, a full 
statement of all the information that can be 
gathered in regard to them from early writers, 
an examination into the character and date of 
the two works, and copious notes on various 
disputed points. M. Lods lays out his material 
with great clearness. Harnack has accumu- 
lated a larger amount of suggestive notes. He 
deserves special praise for drawing attention 
to the fact that some of the statements 
made by Justin Martyr in regard to Christ, 
which are not found in our gospels, occur in this 
Gospel of St. Peter. In consequence of this he 
raises the question whether this gospel was 
not one of the gospels which Justin Martyr 
included in his ‘Memorabilia’ of Jesus. If the 
decision were to be in the affirmative, it would 
alter considerably the opinions that are now 

revalent in regard to one or other of the 
mere Gospels. But the question is only 
raised and not settled. 
Mr. Hall’s translations are not so good 
as some that have already appeared, such 
as those of Lightfoot, but they are not bad. 
There are traces of carelessness which ought not 
to have been visible in so small a book. Thus 
in chap. ix. of the First Epistle of St. Clement 
it is said of Enoch ‘‘ his death was not found.” 
Mr. Hall unwarrantably alters this into ‘‘ his 
body was not found.” In the third chapter of 
the ‘ Didache,’ Lightfoot translates accurately, 
‘“‘For from all these things thefts are engen- 
dered.” Mr. Hall has ‘‘ For from these things 
spring [sic] theft.” The introductions are 
short, useful, and on the whole accurate. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


English Edweation in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. By Isaac Sharpless. (Arnold.) 
—Dr. Harris, who edits the ‘‘ International 
Education Series,” to which this volume be- 
longs, contributes a short preface. It is 
decidedly worth reading and thinking about. 
He shows how our systems, past and present, 
of education are influenced by the English love 
and practice of local self-government, hence 
the contrast between our system and those now 
established in the rest of Western Europe. 


he considers that our monitorial and pupil- 
teacher systems are ‘‘the most noteworthy 
feature ’—we should hardly have expected this; 
and he, moreover, falls into the strange error 
that our ‘‘fagging system” is the outcome of 
arrangements bequeathed to us by Bell and 
Lancaster. The main body of the work is 
devoted to consideration of our schools from the 
lowest to the highest. Dr. Sharpless spent 
much of the winter of 1890-1 in visiting 
our schools and investigating all that goes 
on in them. He isa friendly but keen critic, 
who has the happy knack of being able to 
look at us both from our own standpoint and 
from that of the United States. He plainly 
sees our shortcomings, but is appreciative of our 
good points. Indeed, toan English educationist 
his remarks are encouraging—on the whole 
unexpectedly so. He clearly thinks that not 
only have good times (of education) come, but 
that better times are coming. ‘‘In no country 
has there been a more radical improvement in 
any score of years; while wise legislation, 
rigidly enforced, has held all that has been 
gained. There is much for Americans to learn, 
both to avoid and to copy, from this progress.” 
We can especially commend the chapters 
devoted to our public elementary school system 
and to secondary education. Of secondary edu- 
cation under the control of the State there is 
little to be said, for it does not exist. How great 
a gap is thus left in our system of schooling 
he points out, and quotes an eloquent passage 
from Matthew Arnold to emphasize the deti- 
ciency. As Dr. Sharpless says, this secondary 
education is now in the hands of a number of 
private schoolmasters of all degrees of goodness 
and badness, of a few Nonconformist bodies, 
and of certain endowed schools, mostly in con- 
nexion with the Church of England. If we are 
fortunate enough to be again criticized by the 
author ten years hence, there is little doubt 
that the chapter on secondary education will 
have to be rewritten and greatly enlarged. Of 
our public elementary schools the account is 
full, and in the main accurate. Dr. Sharpless 
is hardly aware to what extent the supply of 
free places in schools has grown ; this growth has 
taken place since his visit. To-day, owing to the 
action of the Education Department, there must 
be provided a free place in school for every 
child who demands it. With gratuitous school- 
ing compulsory attendance is more prevalent, 
although in this country compulsion is not 
yet so stringently enforced as Dr. Sharpless 
believes it to be—certainly nct so much as in 
some continental countries. In this respect our 
action is in strong contrast with that of America, 
where only about half the states of the Union 
have any compulsory laws, and fewer still enforce 
them. It appears that in this respect, and in 
neglect of school opportunities, the record of 
the United States is surprisingly disappointiag, 

for, according to the census of 1890, ‘* illiteracy 
is growing faster than the population in some 

states.” Dr. Sharpless speaks well of the tho- 

roughness of the work done in our public ele- 

mentary schools, and judges very favourably 
the methods adopted by H.M. Inspectors at 

their annual visits to schools. He considers 

one result of the English system to be that the 

school course is scanty; but the programme, 

such as he finds it, is well worked out. He 

insists over and over again on the thoroughness 

and accuracy of the work. We are told, too, 

that enthusiasm is less apparent in our schools 

than in those with which the author is more 

familiar. The account of our great public 

schools will interest American more than Eng- 

lish readers. These old foundations are not 

easily understood by outside critics. Similar 

institutions would be impossible elsewhere. 

We are glad, however, to find that Dr. Sharpless 

admires the best side of them, and quotes not 

altogether disapprovingly a German report of 

1877 : ‘‘In learning, our higher schools are far 

in advance of the English schools, but the 








wait till M. Bouriant publishes the next fasci- 





In his brief survey of our methods of teaching 
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education there is more effective, because it 
—— at the same time a better preparation 
for life.” 


School Board Chronicle Edition of the Code, 
1893-4. Edited with Preface by Richard 
Gowing. (Grant & Co.)—This most useful edi- 
tion of the Code contains an immense amount 
of valuable information concerning the working 
of our public elementary schools. It is well 
wed a fully indexed, and contains depart- 
mental decisions arrived at during the past year 
on questions of administration, of fee grants, and 
other matters which have presented difficulties 
to managers of voluntary schools and to School 
Boards. It seems to be a complete and accurate 
guide to grant-earning schools, and explains 
clearly the requirements of the Education 
Department as well as, toa large extent, those 
of the Science and Art Department also. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
By Andrew Fleming West. (Heinemann.)— 
When we read the statement in Mr. West's 
preface that his account was ‘‘ based mainly on 
a study of Alcuin’s writings,” our hopes were, 
perhaps, unduly stimulated. For there is a 
great deal of valuable matter in these writings 
still waiting to be extracted by one who has 
the zeal to work through them patiently and 
the critical training to appreciate and com- 
bine his data. Mr. Bass Mullinger’s book on 
‘The Schools of Charles the Great,’ so far as it 
goes, is illuminating and scholarly; but we 
have only to read Prof. Diimmler’s contribution 
‘Zur Lebensgeschichte Alchvins,’ which appeared 
in the Neues Archiv (Band xviii. Heft 1) almost 
simultaneously with Mr. West’s book, to see 
how much may yet be learnt from Alcuin’s letters 
alone by a student who has his eyes open for new 
lights on the biography. And Dr. Diimmler 
only gives us specimens of what he knows, 
having doubtless a larger store in reserve. The 
writer of the present life has a different notion 
of what is meant by ‘‘a study of Alcuin’s 
writings.” He contents himself for the most 
part with looking up the well-known references 
to the letters, and reproduces in a plodding 
style the facts which they supply. But he does 
not even avail himself of all the help which the 
editors of the ‘Monumenta Alcuiniana’ have 
placed at his disposal. For example, he makes 
Alcuin leave York for Aix-la-Chapellein 792, when 
the letter in which he mentions his departure 
refers expressly to his having witnessed events at 
York duly assigned in the margin of the edition 
to the year 793. The reader who wants fresh 
information as to the particulars of Alcuin’s life 
need not trouble himself to read Mr. West’s 
book. The volume, however, forms part of a 
series bearing the exceedingly modern title of 
“The Great Educators,” and from the point 
of view of the series Mr. West is, no doubt, 
justified in regarding Alcuin’s place in the his- 
tory of education as his principal subject. He 
devotes, therefore, by far the largest part of his 
book to a description of the educational methods 
current in the eighth century, to a summary of 
the contents of Alcuin’s educational writings, 
and to an account of Alcuin’s pupils and of his 
influence on later times. All this bears evidence 
of careful compilation, and, on the whole, may 
be trusted as a fairly intelligent sketch of the 
matter in hand. But it shows not a trace of 
the higher qualities of the historian. There is 
a want of perspective which cannot but often 
mislead the reader who is new to the subject, 
a want of appreciation of the relative importance 
of facts in the history of learning, and a prone- 
ness to apply modern standards of efticiency to 
work which in its own day was good and honest 
and satisfied known requirements. Mistakes in 
detail occur too frequently. We read on one 
page of ‘* Yarrow” and ‘‘Coelfrith ” for Jarrow 
and Ceolfrith. We are told of Charles the 
Great’s schools “‘ going down only in the general 
crash of the tenth century, when a new bar- 
barism overran Western Europe”; whereas few 





survived the ninth century, and the tenth was 
the period of their revival, at least in Germany 
and in some parts of France. On p. 57 Mr. 
West commits himself to several extremely loose 
statements as to the position occupied by the 
monasteries in the church system. The difficulty 
raised as to the meaning of a passage in one of 
Alcuin’s letters (‘Monumen. Alcuin.,’ Ixxviii.) 
is obviated at once by the change of ‘‘ cuilibet ” 
into cui libet. It is unpardonable to alter 
Alcimus into ‘‘ Albinus” ‘*‘ for the sake of conve- 
nience of translation” into Mr. West’s metrical 
version ; nor can we acquit him of a strange 
anachronism when he speaks, in Alcuin’s time, 
of ‘‘the existing indifference or antagonism in 
the Church to the subtleties of Aristotle.” 








PALESTINIANA. 


The City and the Land. (Palestine Exploration 
Fund.)—Under this title the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have published in 
a convenient form seven lectures that were 
delivered last year on subjects connected with 
the exploration of Palestine. The lectures con- 
tain nothing that is new, but they bring the 
aims and chief results of the labours of the 
Fund before the public in an attractive and 
popular way. In the first, on ‘ Ancient 
Jerusalem,’ Sir C. Wilson, who surveyed the 
city in 1864-5, gives his views on the topo- 
graphical features of ancient Jerusalem, and 
points out certain places where excavations 
would lead to important discoveries. He also 
suggests that land upon which excavations 
could be carried out should be purchased before 
em become prohibitive. The second, by 

ajor Conder, on ‘The Future of Palestine,’ 
contains interesting information respecting the 
Jewish agricultural colonies that have been 
successfully established in Palestine during the 
last twenty years. There is no physical reason 
why the prosperity of the Holy Land should not 
be equal to that of former days. All that is 
required is a sufficient population to rebuild the 
fallen terrace walls and fence again the ancient 
vineyards, and this the Jewish colonization 
societies appear to be rapidly supplying. The 
next lecture, on ‘The Natural History of 
Palestine,’ is by Canon Tristram, the highest 
living authority on the subject, who tells us 
that there is no spot in the world ‘‘ where you 
can bring together so closely the animals, the 
birds, the insects, the land shells, and the 
plants of the far north, of the tropics, and what 
we call the Germanic region—the temperate 
zone.” There are flora and fauna of the coast 
and highlands, of the desert, of the Jordan 
valley (identical in many cases with those of 
Southern India, and of Nubia and Abyssinia), 
and a remnant left of the Alpine flora and 
fauna on the top of Hermon and Lebanon. 
Mr. Besant, who for more than twenty years 
was the indefatigable secretary of the Fund, 
deals with ‘The General Work of the Society,’ 
a subject on which he is well qualified to speak. 
The present position of the Fund and the con- 
stant support that it has received from the 
public are very largely due to Mr. Besant’s 
exertions, and amusing instances are given of 
some of the difticulties encountered in carrying 
on the work. ‘The Hittites’ fall to the lot of 
Dr. Wright, who, when he first announced their 
discovery, was as one crying in the wilderness. 
The lecture gives a useful summary of the more 
prominent facts that have thus far been ascer- 
tained respecting a people who long held their 
own against Assyria on the one hand, and Egypt 
on the other. There is also an interesting 
account of the manner in which casts were ob- 
tained of the inscriptions at Hamah and the 
stones themselves were saved from destruction. 
In ‘ The Story of a Tell’ Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
from the result of his own and Mr. Bliss’s ex- 
cavations, traces the history of Tell el-Hesy 
(Lachish) in relation to the general course of 
civilization. Founded originally by the Amorites 





about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
B.c., Lachish lay waste during the — of the 


Judges, was rebuilt by the Jewish kings, and 
after a long decline ‘‘fell into permanent. deso- 
lation, before the flourishing period of Greek and 
Roman dominion in Palestine.” The results 
obtained by the excavations are of great value ; 
and the discovery of a cuneiform tablet, of the 
same date as those found at Tell el-Amarna, and 
forming part of a correspondence between 
Egypt and Palestine, shows that it is quite 
possible, by excavations in other mounds, to 
recover much of the pre-Israelite history of the 
Holy Land. The last lecture, on ‘ The Modern 
Traveller in Palestine,’ by Canon Dalton, con- 
tains much sound advice on the books that a 
traveller should read or take with him, the 
places he should visit, and the spirit in which 
a nineteenth century pilgrimage should be 
made. There are a few misprints, which will no 
doubt be corrected in a future edition, and we 
hope it may be found possible to adda lecture 
or chapter on the geology and meteorology of 
the country. 


Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (MXCVII.- 
MCCXCI.). Edited by Reinhold Réhricht. 
(Innsbruck.)—The catalogue of letters and 
State Papers relating to the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which has lately been published by 
Prof. Reinhold Réhricht, supplies a want that 
has long been felt. The arrangement is strictly 
chronological, and there are no fewer than 1,519 
different entries. The first is the letter pur- 
porting to have been written (September, 1097) 
by the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
Bishop of Puy to the faithful of the North, to 
announce the capture of Nicza and three 
victories gained by the Crusaders. The last is 
a letter of recommendation (January 23rd, 
1292) from Pope Nicholas 1V. to Philip of 
France, in favour of the ambassadors who had 
been sent by the King of Armenia to seek 
assistance against the Moslems. No document 
pertinent to the subject is omitted. Papers of 
importance are carefully epitomized, whilst 
those of slight consequence are only briefly 
noticed. At the end of each entry reference is 
made to the works in which the document has 
been published. The value of the work to 
students is greatly increased by complete indices 
of persons and places, a glossary, and a list of 
the books to which reference is most frequently 
made. Many of the documents are of great 
interest, and they contain much valuable geo- 
graphical information. From the latter point 
of view the treaties made in the last half of the 
thirteenth century between the Latins and the 
Sultan of Egypt are especially interesting. 
Prof. Réhricht’s name and his numerous 
valuable papers and works on subjects connected 
with the Holy Land are so well known that it 
is almost superfluous to add that the catalogue 
is most complete, and that it bears evidence 
throughout of the wide reading and sound 
judgment of its distinguished editor. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Wituram ArcHER SHEE’s My Contem- 
poraries (Hurst & Blackett) is hardly destined 
to achieve a wide popularity. Written in that 
strange variety of TEnglish, interlarded with 
scraps of French, usually found in novels sup- 
posed to depict fashionable society, the volume 
consists chiefly of Mr. Shee’s recollections of 
life between 1830 and 1870, to which are added 
some dull stories which have long ago had their 
day. The recoilections can be of little interest 
to anybody except the writer ; but they are less 
objectionable than his revival of old scandals, 
of which the mention can only serve to cause 
unmerited pain and annoyance. It is true that 
some pretence is made of concealing the identity 
of the persons referred to by the use of initials, 
even in cases where there can be no possible 
reason for such a course. We read, for in- 
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stance (p. 8): ‘‘I had a great treat last night, 
however, en petit Comité at the Duchess of L.’s 
in Carlton House Terrace. Her Grace’s recep- 
tions on these occasions are everything that can 
be wished......Last night the two best private 
singers in London (selon moi) were there.” There 
can be no more reason for concealing the name 
of his hostess than for writing Comité with a 
big C. But the writer is capricious in the use 
of initials. A few pages further on he informs 
his readers that he dined on one occasion with 
G—, of the 3rd Guards, who that evening 
commanded the Bank picket, and the other 

uest was Col. Trelawny, also a Guardsman. 
Why should Col. Trelawny’s name be handed 
down to posterity, while his host is merely de- 
scribed as G Mr. Shee sometimes visited 
the theatres, and he says he was present when 
Kean took his farewell of the stage, adding, 
**T did not shed a tear!” The writer, however, 
is not always so impassive. He felt the ‘‘sin- 
cerest sympathies” for Sir Robert Peel when 
that statesman was endeavouring in 1834 to 
form a ministry; and a few years later the 
diary contains another feeling passage, which 
we cannot refrain from quoting: ‘‘I confess I 
rather pity the Queen for having to lean so 
entirely on others.” We have not many op- 
portunities of discovering Mr. Shee’s opinions 
on literature. We learn, however, that in 1858 
he could not understand why everybody read 
Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Frederick the Great,’ and on 
the next page he speaks of Macaulay’s style as 
terse. One example will suffice to show Mr. 
Shee’s knowledge of politics. In a foot-note 
on p. 318 he writes of Mr. Gladstone’s total loss 
of parliamentary prestige. 


Thomas Chalmers (Methuen & Co.), being by 
Mrs. Oliphant, was sure to be better written than 
most biographies, yet it is not so good as she 
might well have made it. It has not, of course, 
the value of her lives of Irving and Tulloch, 
for they were at first hand, whilst this is a com- 
pilation from Dr. Hanna’s four volumes. Like 
them, it is disappointingly impersonal, affording 
but rare glimpses of the man as distinct from 
the preacher and author ; it is silent, too, some- 
times as to important facts, the dates, for in- 
stance, of Dr. Chalmers’s marriage and of his 
departure from Glasgow. Besides, the volume 
is unluckily disfigured by careless slips such 
as ‘Hannah Moore,” and the statement 
that the diarist James Melville flourished ‘“‘a 
hundred years” before Dr. Chalmers. There 
was no special reason, unless, indeed, the Free 
Church Jubilee, why Mrs. Oliphant should re- 
tell the story of the Disruption, but, having 
undertaken the task, she should at least have 
learnt that the presbytery of Strathbogie could 
have nothing to do with the Auchterarder settle- 
ment, for Strathbogie is in Aberdeenshire, Auch- 
terarder in Perthshire. One may know that she 
has mixed up the Marnoch case; still, one’s 
confidence is shaken in the whole of her sixth 
chapter. 


THE new issue of the Annual Register, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co., presents no 
peculiar features, and its execution is similar to 
that of recent years. We are always inclined 
to think that the index is not sufficiently full, 
and that the English political part is not written 
in that tone of calm narration of historic facts 
which is the best to adopt in such a work. But 
here our criticism stops. It would be easy by 
picking sentences to support the contention that 
the work is not so impartial as it ought to be, 
but we might be answered by the picking of 
other sentences telling in the opposite direction ; 
and it is not in fact impartiality which is lack- 
ing, for both sides in politics and the leaders 
of both sides are criticized and attacked. The 
foreign chapters are also competently executed, 
and their authors have not this year, any more 
than they have in past years, gone out of their 
way to introduce matter not strictly within the 
lines of such a publication. 





Unner the title of How the Codex was Found 
(Cambridge, Macmillan & Bowes), Mrs. Gibson 
and Mrs. Lewis give an account of their two 
journeys to Mount Sinai and their discovery (of 
which we have made mention more than once) 
of a palimpsest of the Gospels in a Syriac 
version similar to the Curetonian. 


Tue Times has followed up the reprint 
from its columns of biographies of eminent men 
by republishing its Annual Summaries from 
1851 to 1875 (Macmillan). As we said of the 
obituary notices, it is a pity these excellent 
articles have not been revised. 

WE have received a reprint, in pamphlet form, 
of Mr. 8S. Butler’s ingenious speculations On 
the Trepanese Origin of the Odyssey (Cambridge, 
Metcalfe); Teacher and Scholar, a touching 
notice of the late Bishop of Durham by his suc- 
cessor (Birmingham, Cornish) ; and The Society 
of Authors, an address by Mr. Besant, giving 
vigorous expression to his well-known views. 


Tue following London booksellers have for- 
warded their catalogues: Mr. Edwards (theo- 
logy), Messrs. Ellis & Elvey (valuable), Mr. 
Galwey (good), Messrs. George & Son, Messrs. 
Gowan & Son, Mr. Gray (topography), Mr. 
Higham, Mr. Irvine, Messrs. Jarvis & Son 
(good), Messrs. Lawrance & Hill, Mr. Maggs, 
Messrs. Maurice & Co., Mr. May, Messrs. 
Myers & Co., Messrs. Nichols & Co., Messrs. 
Rimell & Co., Messrs. Sotheran & Co. (good), 
Mr. E. Spencer, and Messrs. Suckling & Gallo- 
way.—We have also received the catalogues 
of Mr. Baker, Mr. Downing (two), Mr. Hitch- 
man, Mr. Thistlewood, Mr. Wilson, and the 
Midland Educational Company of Birmingham, 
Mr. Toon (interesting) of Brighton, Messrs. 
George’s Sons (good) of Bristol, Mr. Johnson 
and Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes (mathematics) 
of Cambridge, Mr. Brown (good) and Mr. Clay 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Carver of Hereford, Mr. 
Miles of Leeds, Mr. Howell (two good cata- 
logues), Messrs. Parry & Co., Mr. Potter, and 
Messrs. Young & Sons (two good catalogues) 
of Liverpool, Mr. Thorne (good) of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and Messrs. Hiscoke & Son of Rich- 
mond, Surrey.—M. C. van Langenhuysen, of 
Amsterdam, has sent us a catalogue of the his- 
torical library of the late Very Rev. F. N. 
Smits ; M. Neubner, of Cologne, one of history 
and literature of the Reformation; and M. 
Nijhoff, of the Hague, one of genealogical and 
heraldic books. 

WE have on our table A Concise History of 
England and the English People, by the Kev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. (W. H. Allen), — English 
Grammar, by R. Jackson (Percival),—The Odes 
of Horace, Books I. and [I., Text with Trans- 
lation by R. W. Reynolds (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),—Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book VI., edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Nall (Macmillan),—The 
French-English Vade-Mecum or General Inter- 
preter, by A. Vuillard and P. J. Armstrong 
(Remington & Co.), — Chemistry for All, 
by W. J. Harrison and R. J. Bailey (Blackie), 
—The Chronicles of the Sid; or, the Life and 
Travels of Adelia Gates, by A. E. Orpen 
(R.T.S.), — The Victorian Tourist’s Railway 
Guide, edited by Telemachus (Melbourne, 
Fergusson & Mitchell),—The Mechanics of the 
Earth’s Atmosphere, by C. Abbe (Washing- 
ton, Smithsonian Institution),—A Manual of 
Machine Drawing and Design, by D. A. Low and 
A. W. Bevis (Longmans),—Tubercwosis, by J. 
Oldfield (‘The Vegetarian’ Office),— Popular 
Information concerning Infectious Diseases, by 
H. Sworder (Renshaw),—The Negro in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by E. Ingle (Baltimore, the 
Johns Hopkins Press), — Papers of the Man- 
chester Literary Club, Vol. XVIII. (J. Hey- 
wood),—The Light of Britannia, by O. Morgan 
(Cardiff, Owen),—The Natural Right to Freedom, 
by M. D. O’Brien (Williams & Norgate),— 
Annals, Anecdotes, Traits, and Traditions of 
the Irish Parliaments, 1172 to 1800, by J. R. 





dies, by H. Pease (Simpkin),—The Priest in 
Politics, by P. H. Bagenal (Hutchinson),—and 
A Chronicle of Small Beer, by J. Reid (Isbister). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bartram's (R.) Home Devotions, or Praise and Prayer for 
Use in Families, 12mo, 2/ cl. 
Bompas’s (W. C.) Northern Lights on the Bible, cr. 8vo. 3'6 
Lensdale’s (late Rev. J.) Sermons, selected and edited by 
Rev. E. L. Bryans, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Robinson's (Rev. C. H.) The Church and her Teachings, 
Addresses, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Solly’s (H. S.) Gospel according to St. Mark, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
(Biblical Manuals.) 
Fine Art. 


Bell’s (N.) The Tourist’s Art Guide to Europe, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Hallam (Arthur), Poems of, with an Introductory Note by 
R. Le Gallienne, small 8vo. 5/ net. 
Horace, Odes and Epodes, trans. by Sir S. De Vere, 7/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Spencer’s (H.) Principles of Ethics, Vol. 2, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Chesterfield (Philip Dormer, 4th Earl), Memoirs of the Life 
of, by W. Ernst, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S. Lee, Vol. 35, 
royal 8vo. 15/ net. 
Dillon’s (Major the Viscount) The Story of Whitehall 
Palace, oblong 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Lincoln (Abraham), by J. T. Morse, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Ferguson’s (J.) Ceylon in 1893, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Moloney’s (J. A.) With Capt. Stairs to Katanga, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Philology. 
Herodotus, Book 8, Urania, with Introduction and Notes by 
E. S. Shuckburgh, complete, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
Science. 
Disease (The) of Inebriety from Alcohol, Opium, &c., its 
Etiology, &c., er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Dyer’s (H.) Science Teachings for Schools, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Hawkins (C. C.) and Wallis’s (F.) The Dynamo, its Theory, 
Design, and Manufacture, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Thomas's (P. A.) Enunciations in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Euclid, and Trigonometry, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book 2, by Selby, 3/6 cl. 
Baildon’s (H. B.) The Merry Montb, and other Prose Pieces, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Breton’s (F.) The Crime of Mansell Grange, 3 vols. 31/6 el. 
Cavanagh’s (Ex-Chief Inspector) Scotland Yard Past and 
Present, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Farjeon’s (B. L ) Basil and Annette, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Goethe, The Maxims and Reflections of, translated by 
B. Saunders, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Hungerford's (Mrs.) Nora Creina, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
James's (H.) Essays in London and Elsewhere, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Macalpine’s (A.) Joel Marsh, An American, and other 
Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
Merriman’s (H. 8.) The Slave of the Lamp, 12mo., 2/ bds. 
Moore’s (H. E.) Back to the Land, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stephen Mitchell’s Journey, by Pansy, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Tirebuck’s (W.) Sweetheart Gwen, a Welsh Idyl, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Winning of May (The), by Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney, 
8 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Woman’s Mission, Congress Papers by Eminent Writers, 
edited by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 8vo, 10/6 cl. 
Yorke’s (C.) His Heart to Win, a Love Story, cer. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Baentsch (B.): Das Heiligkeits-Gesetz Lev. xvii.-xxvi., 4m. 
Steinmeyer (F. L.): Beitrige zum Verstindniss des johan- 

neischen Evangeliums, Part 8,2m. ; é 
Thalhofer (V.): Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, 

Vol. 2, Part 2, 2m. 40. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Beeswillwald et Cagnat (R.): Timgad, une Cité africaine 

sous l’Empire romain, Part 2, 10fr. se ‘ 
Clausse (G.): Basiliques et Mosaiques chrétiennes, Italie- 

Sicile, Vol. 2, 15fr. 
Mission frangaise au Caire, Vol. 6, Part 3, 20fr. 

History and Biography. 
Deschanel (E.): Lamartine, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Mémoires du Chancelier Pasquier, Part 1, 1789-1810, 8fr. 
Philology. 

Brugmann (K.): Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, 
Todton: 6m. 4 : Bie 
Biittner (R.): Porcius Licinus u. der litterarische Kreis des 


. Lutatius Catulus, 5m. , 
Ciceronis Epistularum Libri XVI., edidit L. Mendelssohn, 


im. 

Gutschmid (A. v.): Kleine Schriften, Vol. 4, 20m. 
Heim (R.): Incantamenta Magica Greca Latina, 2m. 80. 
Herbst (L.): Zu Thukydides, Part 2, 3m. 60. ‘ it 
Jeep (L.): Die Lehre v. den Redetheilen bei den lateinis- 
chen Grammatikern, 8m. 
La Roche (J.): Homerische Untersuchungen, Part 2, 5m. 
Plauti Mostellaria, ed. F. Schoell, 6m. 
Polybii Historie, ed. T. Biittner-Wobst, Vol. 3, 3m. 60. 
Schmidt (O. E.): Briefwechsel des Cicero von seinem Pro- 
konsulat bis zu Caesars Ermordung, 12m. 
Scholia Terentiana, coll. F. Schlee, 2m. 
Thiele (G.) : Hermagoras. 6m. 
Drasche (A.): Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 27m. 
Rieder (H.): Atlas der klinischen Mikroskopie des Blutes, 
8m. 

General Literature. 
Beauclere (E. L.): Les Contes de France, 3fr. 50. 
Bonnefon (J. de): Soutanes politiques, 3fr. 50. 





O’Flanagan (Dublin, Gill), — Borderland Stu- 


Borotra (H.): Lettres orientales, 4fr. 
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Cheneviére (A.): Honneur de Femme, 3fr. 50. 
D’Octon (P. V.): Les Amours de Nine, 3fr. 50. 
Julliot (F. de): La Folle du Logis, 3fr. 50. 
Pouvillon (K.): Petites Ames, 3fr. 50. 

Scherer (W.): Kleine Schriften, 2 vols. 23m. 








MR. CURZON’S MEMNON. 


Mr. Curzon seems to be setting up a new 
canon of criticism, and limiting the subjects of 
poetry, as far as they are legendary, to legends 
of a ‘‘ good” period. Mr. Gosse finds a legend 
of ‘‘ respectable antiquity,” as he says, in the 
epigrams inscribed on the statue of Amen- 
hotep III. Of course these are not ‘‘ indepen- 
dent poems”; they are very much better evi- 
dence—real inscriptions. I have not Cougny’s 
edition (1890), which Mr. Curzon cites, but 
Jacobs (Lipsiz, 1817), when giving four of the 
poems, says that these and several others 
were inscribed by tourists on the statue. He 
adds references to the learned Pottius and 
others. No one could very easily be acquainted 
with the epigrams and sot know that they were 
inscriptions, testifying to the existence of a 
legend ata given time. Now Mr. Gosse needs 
no more than this for a legitimate subject 
of poetry. He has not to prove that the 
Memnon story existed in the time of Cam- 
byses, nor that Cambyses broke the statue— 
nay, nor that the statue was of ‘desolate 
marble.” Does Mr. Curzon think he should 
have said ‘‘desolate red-brown sandstone, 
mixed with pieces of white quartz,” which 
is accurate according to Brugsch? Obvi- 
ously this would not scan. A legend is a 
legend. That of Memnon as known to 
Homer is not true. If it is connected with 
Amenhotep III. (as some suggest, and 
the scarab of that king is found on certain 
‘*Mycenzan”’ sites), still Amenhotep was not 
a son of Tithonus, and never went to Troy. 
The legend of 1200 B.c. (?) is as false and mythi- 
cal as the legend of 100 a.p. A poetical writer 
may use either legend as fancy dictates. Surely 
I may, if poetically disposed, drop into a sonnet 
about the foundation of Naples, by Virgil, on 
an egg. The story, Mr. Curzon may say, is 
not true, and is not contemporary with Virgil, 
and as for the authority, it may be that ofa 
medieval ‘‘globe-trotter.” Yet a bard may, 
a write on that legend if he likes, unre- 

uked except by Mr. Curzon. I understand Mr. 
Gosse to maintain that the inscriptions printed 
in the appendix to the ‘ Planudean Anthology’ 
give ‘‘a respectable antiquity” to the legend, 
not that they prove anything about the doings 
of Cambyses. But if the antiquity were less 
respectable—if the tale were medizval, or 
modern Egyptian—it might still be used in 
poetry. If Mr. Gosse mixes ‘‘ priests” with 
**instructed cicerones,” he has classical warrant 
in Herodotus and his ‘‘dragomen,” if I do not 
misinterpret Prof. Sayce’s theory. The most 
ancient form of the Greek legend of Memnon, 
in Homer, ‘depends not on the imaginative 
superstition of contemporaries ” of Amenhotep, 
but upon the ignorant inventions—or miscon- 
ceptions—‘‘ of a long subsequent age,” that is, 
if Amenhotep suggested the Homeric Memnon, 
a matter on which I entertain no opinion. 
Most legends, as that of Charlemagne, are the 
result of ‘‘ignorant misconceptions,” and the 
occasion of poetry. To satisfy Mr. Curzon, 
perhaps Mr. Gosse should have written some- 
thing in the following manner :— 


When with hammer of iron Cambyses had broken 
The statue of Memnon that sang in the sun— 
(‘Anthol. Planud. App.’ may be ta’en as a token 
That the deed was believed in, if ne’er it was done, 
And the statue I'll speak of as ‘‘ desolate marble,” 
Though sandstone and quartz are combined in its plan, 
Not at all that the facts of the case I would garble, 
But sandstone and quartz—they are kittle to scan)— 
The priests who of old had been punctual and choral 
(See recent edition and Epigram III.) 
Turned about in their beds for a slumber auroral, 
For, thanks to Cambyses, their mornings were free. 
’Tis a topic a bard has a right to make verse on, 
Supplying authorities deftly combined, 
And a poem like this is the poem for Curzon, 
And I trust I’ve constructed it quite to his mind. 


ANDREW LANG. 





British{Museum, June 13, 1893. 
Mr. GosseE might defend his allusion to Mem- 
non by the example of an older poet. In his 
‘ Address to a Mummy ’ Horace Smith reminds 
the embalmed Egyptian of the time when 


That great Persian conqueror, Sto. 
Made such tremendous pother o’er thy head, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Horus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder. 


R. GARNETT. 





HOGG’S ‘LIFE OF BURNS.’ 
Helensburgh, N.B., May, 1893. 

An addition to the literary myths that already 
puzzle us and charm the imagination is steadily 
growing in relation to Hogg’s ‘ Life of Burns.’ 
This is a biographical sketch prefixed to vol. v. 
of ‘‘The Works of Robert Burns, edited by the 
Ettrick Shepherdand William Motherwell, Esq.,” 
and published in 1834-6 by Messrs. A. Ful- 
larton & Co., Glasgow. According to the modern 
compiler the ‘ Life’ is mainly, if not altogether, 
the work of Motherwell, and now Motherwell’s 
‘Life of Burns’ begins to be spoken of with 
impunity. In fact, Motherwell’s reputation as 
a biographer is growing, and it may one day 
rival his renown as a poet. For example, in 
vol. i. p. 301 of Mr. Brown’s ‘ Paisley Poets,’ 
published in 1889, I find it stated of Mother- 
well that ‘‘in 1835 he was conjoined with 
the Ettrick Shepherd in editing an edition of 
Burns, and he wrote the greater part of the 
biography.” It is almost safe to infer that Mr. 
Brown did not consult Hogg and Motherwell’s 
‘Burns’ itself before writing this, but assumed 
the veracity of some accredited predecessor. 
That is the easy and unfortunate method cha- 
racteristic of compilation ; it enables the author 
to get over the ground, and it tends to the 
development of myth and fable. 

Mr. Brown probably trusted to Mr. J. Grant 
Wilson, whose ‘ Poets and Poetry of Scotland,’ 
published in 1877, is a common quarry for 
the aspiring Scottish biographer of these 
days. Mr. Wilson writes: ‘‘In 1835, in con- 
junction with the Ettrick Shepherd, Mother- 
well edited an edition of Burns, to which he 
contributed the principal part of the biography, 
with copious notes.” The two compilers, it will 
be seen, are in admirable agreement, the later 
investigator simply omitting reference to the 
notes, and that probably because they con- 
stitute a minor. detail in the special possession 
of their discoverer. The mention of the notes 
would seem to betoken, on Mr. Grant Wilson’s 
part, direct acquaintance with the work of 
which he writes, and therefore it was excusable, 
perhaps, in Mr. Brown to assume that in fol- 
lowing his lead he was trusting to a safe guide. 
Mr. Grant Wilson might certainly have spoken 
of the ‘ Life’ merely on hearsay, but his know- 
ledge of the notes is positive, for he describes 
them as ‘‘copious.” Yet, if he examined the 
book of which he writes thus confidently, how 
could he come to underrate Hogg’s share in it so 
completely as he succeeds in doing? How, 
indeed, does he reach his conclusion at all, 
except in reference to the ‘‘ copious notes,” 
which may be readily conceded? Mr. Grant 
Wilson, also, must have had a_ predecessor 
whom he regarded as authoritative. 

This predecessor is not Mr. Anderson, of the 
‘Scottish Nation,’ who published almost simul- 
taneously with Mr. Grant Wilson. When he 
speaks cf Motherwell, Mr. Anderson ignores alto- 
gether the biographical work in the volume, and 
merely says that ‘‘a large amount of the notes, 
critical and illustrative, was supplied by him.” 
Dr. Charles Rogers, in his ‘Modern Scottish 
Minstrel,’ is equally reticent and safe, for he 
merely says that Motherwell ‘‘ became the 
coadjutor of the Ettrick Shepherd in annotating 
an edition of Burns’s works, published by Messrs. 
Fullarton, of Glasgow ; but his death took place 
before the completion of this undertaking.” In 
Chambers’s ‘Eminent Scotsmen’ the informa- 





tion is simply to the effect that “he also joined 


with the Ettrick Shepherd in pre 

edition of Burns’s works, but did not ive 12 im 
it completed.” Thus far Mr. Grant Wilson 
would appear to have no support in attributing, 
as he does, the main part of the biography to 
Motherwell. 

Turning, however, to the biographical sketch 
of Motherwell prefixed to the 1853 edition of 
‘Whistle Binkie’ (Glasgow, David Robertson), 
we seem to discover the fountain and origin of 
the stream that has flowed steadily onwards for 
half a century. ‘‘In the year 1835,” we there 
find it written, ‘‘in conjunction with the 
Ettrick Shepherd, he edited an edition of the 
works of pone 2 — = contributed 
the princi rt of the biography, with copious 
aan” tf Mr. Grant Wilson wrote the ak 
tory memoir in ‘ Whistle Binkie,’ then his sub. 
sequent account of Motherwell, &c., entitles him 
to ample credit for consistency of method and 
complacent self -assurance ; otherwise he can 
receive commendation only as a faithful and 
humble follower. In the edition of ‘ Whistle 
Binkie’ just referred to there is a prefatory 
‘* Word at Parting” which may have misled 
Mr. Grant Wilson—that is, if he himself were 
not Motherwell’s biographer, as has just been 
suggested. ‘‘The memoirs of deceased con- 
tributors,” says the anonymous apologist of 
‘Whistle Binkie,’ ‘‘are supplied by parties 
who personally knew the individuals whose 
history they give ; the memoirs may, therefore, 
be implicitly trusted.” If Mr. Wilson was a 
member of the “‘ party” familiar with Mother- 
well, his statements are surprising ; but if not, 
there is room for wonder that, even as a com- 
piler, he displays such an abundant lack of 
freshness and individuality. And the questien 
naturally arises, on the head of all this, as to 
whether any of the writers to whom reference 
has been made ever examined the edition of 
Burns with which Hogg and Motherwell were 
concerned. 

The edition is not particularly rare, and there 
is no difficulty at all about the ‘Life.’ Both 
editors were dead before the appearance of the 
fifth volume, which the publishers themselves 
seem to have supervised. Substantially, how- 
ever, both Hogg and Motherwell had done their 
respective portions of the work. They had 
both annotated—each initialling his own notes 
—and Hogg, and not Motherwell, had written 
the biography. Internal evidence alone would 
settle this, for throughout Hogg intimates his 
presence freely in the first person. He refers 
to a friend (who may have been Motherwell), 
from whom he borrows his second chapter; 
he speaks of collecting the ‘‘ Jacobite Relics,” 
and of hearing Scott singing ‘Tarry Woo’ and 
‘The Weary Pund o’ Tow’ (which must have 
been delightful) ; he refers, in his own charac- 
teristic fashion, to Burns’s ‘‘ jaunts ” in various 
places ; he speaks pathetically of the farming 
troubles common to Burns and himself ; and, 
in a word, the Ettrick Shepherd is everywhere 
writ large. It is easy to recognize throughout 
the massive, candid, genial personality. He 
proceeds in an entirely independent fashion, 
pleasantly digressing, copiously quoting, divert- 
ingly illustrating the drinking customs of the 
eighteenth century ; and stoutly assailing ‘‘ Mr. 
Carlisle” for expressing certain views in his 
article on Burns in the Edinburgh Review. 
The ‘Life’ is not a great achievement, and it is 
in no sense a work of art, but it is undoubtedly 
Hogg’s work, exhibiting his excellence and his 
shortcomings, and amply commending itself for 
perusal, e publishers’ ‘* Address,” prefixed 
to vol. i. of the edition, assigns the ‘‘ singularly 
interesting memoir of the poet’s life” (also, 
with some partiality, designated ‘‘ concise and 
luminous”) to ‘‘the pen of the Ettrick Shep- 


herd,” while it credits Motherwell with fur- 
nishing ‘‘ literary, biographical, and anecdotical 
information.” This Motherwell does, and does 
well, chiefly about people and interests con- 
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— 
nected with Burns, and altogether apart 
from the special and formal biography of the 
t, All these things would appear to empha- 
size the necessity of consulting original autho- 
rities wherever possible, and verifying one’s 
references. Tuomas BayNE. 








THE TEXT OF CHAUCER. 


I BELIEVE that no one would attempt to edit 
Dante unless he were well acquainted with old 
Italian, and that no one would attempt to edit 
the ‘Chanson de Roland’ unless he had a good 
knowledge of old French ; but I imagine that 
a similar proposition with respect to Chaucer 
does not hold. Any text of him, with mistakes 
of all kinds, will be easily swallowed by the 
British public, who, as a rule, are indifferent to 
scholarship—except when some language other 
than their own is in question. 

A close examination of Chaucer’s text reveals 
some very extraordinary facts. I will just 
notice a few of them. The text of ‘Troilus’ is, 
in some places, strangely corrupt. The most 
startling fact is this. I can name five words, all 
occurring in this poem, which do not appear in 
any printed edition or in any glossary. The 
said words occur in the manuscripts only, the 
readings of which have been either suppressed 
or incorrectly given. 

The only way of obtaining a correct text is 
by most diligent collation ; and such collation 
should be conducted by some one who is well 
used to all the ways of medizval scribes. The 
rints of manuscripts issued for the Chaucer 
Rociety are of great value and accuracy ; but in 
cases where a letter may quite fairly be read 
in two ways, they are of use to scholars only. 
Such words, for example, as lene and lewe are 
constantly confused, not because the prints are 
inaccurate, but because the MSS. themselves 
give dubious forms. As for c and ¢, their con- 
fusion is harrowing. I have seen MSS. in 
which certes is written ferces. 

I believe one theory is, that an editor has 
only to follow the best MS. in each case. Well, 
Dr. Furnivall has, to his great credit, given us a 
“ one-text ” — of this character, and a very 
valuable book it is. But as for trusting to it— 
let us just look. 


To heuene, and schewede hym the galylye. ‘ Parl. F.’ 56. 
But brekeis of the lawe. ‘ Parl. F.’ 78. 
Thorw me men gon, than spat that othir side, 

‘Parl. F.’ 134, 


She made [omission] at her lust so humble and calle. 

* Compt. Mars,’ 38. 
But it is needless to multiply examples; for 
scribal errors abound throughout. ertainly, 
that method will never answer. 

As to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ it is as well to 
remember that Wright’s text, on which later 
texts are founded, is radically unsound. The 
Harleian MS. is a most treacherous one, and 
requires constant control. And Mr. Wright’s 
statement, that all variations from the MS. of 
any importance are duly recorded in the foot- 
notes, 1s inaccurate. Doubtless he meant to 
record them, but he unluckily forgot to do so; 
he introduces many corrections silently, some of 
which are authorized, and some are not. One of 
the latter is his reading of the ‘ Prologue,’ 628, 
which happens in the MS. to be correct, 
viz., ‘‘ Of his viség-e children wer’n aferd.” He 
missed the scansion, and inserted (from 
Tyrwhitt) the word sore before aferd. This 
blunder has been carefully repeated and per- 
petuated. 

As a specimen of what people will swallow, 
under the impression that they understand it, 
take the following from the best edition, viz., 
the Aldine edition, vol. iv. p. 225 (‘ Troil.,’ 
iii. 15) :— 

Ye, Joves, first, to thilke effectes glade, 
Thorugh which that thynges lyven al and be, 
Comeneden, and amoreux hem made 
On mortal thynge, and, as yow list, ay ye 
Yeve hem in love, ese, or adversité. 
Or take another specimen, vol. vi. p. 133 
(‘Romaunt,’ 4370) :— 








For alle my joye and alle myne hele 

Was in hym and in the rose, 

That but thoue wole, which hym doth close, 

Opene, that I may hym see, 

Love ny] not that I cured be. 
In a poem like the ‘Romaunt’ we expect to 
find the lines of nearly uniform length, with 
four accents in each. The following examples 


hardly agree with this rule :— 


I wot not what of hir nose I shal descryve. 865. 
Turke bowes two, fulle wel devysed had he. 923. 
Of love, and every wile. 4293. 

4478. 


They doon a gret contrarie. 
However, the long lines can be shuffled up with 
the short ones ; few will care. 

Sometimes we hear about the excellence of 
Tyrwhitt’s text. Certainly the wording is very 
correct, but there are more than thirty gram- 
matical. errors in the first two hundred Fines. 
Eight thousand errors in his ‘ Canterbury Tales ’ 
is a moderate estimate. Watrer W. SKEAT. 





COLERIDGE AND NETHER STOWEY. 
Dodington Rectory, June 12, 1893. 

On Thursday, June 9th, an interesting little 
ceremony took place at the village of Nether 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, the occasion being 
the affixing of a mural tablet in honour of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge upon the cottage he 
occupied there nearly a hundred years ago. 
Last autumn a subscription list was opened for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of the tablet, 
and an appeal made to the residents in the 
neighbourhood and to admirers generally of 
the works of Coleridge, and it is gratifying to 
know that this appeal has met with a ready 
response. The stone itself, taken from a quarry 
in the adjoining village of Spaxton, is of the 
best and most durable kind that can be found 
on the Quantock Hills, and was given by Mr. 


E. J. Stanley, of Quantock Lodge, M.P. for the | 


Bridgwater division of the county. Some local 
notice, therefore, has been taken of that 
‘* noticeable man ” who made his sojourn here, 
and in company with Wordsworth roved on 
‘*smooth Quantock’s airy ridge.” 

Wordsworth and Coleridge deserve to be 
honoured in Somersetshire not only for the sake 
of their works, but because both have succeeded 
in becoming interpreters to Somersetshire people 
of the beauties of their owncounty. The study 
and appreciation of nature have grown upon the 
generations that have come after the poets, 
and love for all things beautiful has become a 
more popular and more widely-spread feeling 
than before. It has been understood also 
that the so-called ‘‘ Lake” poets owed much of 
their inspiration to influences imbibed and 
friendships formed in the romantic combes of 
Somersetshire; and that, although the western 
county seemed unkind to them and suspicious 
of their harmless functions, this was through 
ignorance and misconception. Time, there- 
fore, has brought about its revenge. The sayings 
of the poets have become ‘“‘ familiar as house- 
hold words.” The local press is constantly 
quoting and referring to Coleridge and Words- 
worth, and their fruitful and romantic partner- 
ship in poetry. What more beautiful and 
descriptive touches of local scenery can_be 
found than in ‘The Tears in Solitude’ or ‘ The 
Lime-tree Bower’ of Coleridge, and in the 
‘Lines written in Early Spring’ or the ‘To 
my Sister’ of Wordsworth? So the house at 
Alfoxden and the cottage at Stowey have 
become linked together in the popular mind as 
the homes of genius, and as the meeting-places 
of a whole galaxy of clever and distinguished 
thinkers and writers who may briefly be de- 
scribed as “ the Stowey set.” 

At the ceremony of affixing the stone 
there were some ladies present who by their 
connexion with ‘‘Thomas Pocle and _his 
friends” furnished a link with the past. Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge also, the direct de- 
scendant of the poet, as well as Mr. Dykes 
Campbell, the most recent and the most able 


| editor of the poetical works of Coleridge, were 





present, so that the meeting in the little village 
was of a thoroughly representative character. 
It can hardly be expected that many of the 
villagers could be very deep Coleridgeans or 
Wordsworthians ; but, as these names have be- 
come ‘‘household words” within these last few 
years, it was not surprising to find how many, 
in these days of now universal reading, had 
acquainted themselves with the facts of the 
poets’ lives, and how sympathetic they were 
with the idea of claiming them, by some visible 
sign, as inhabitants of Stowey. The Quantocks, 
now as then, are an epic and an idyl, and here 
Coleridge found a congenial resting-place where 
he could give vent to his wildest fancies, as in 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Christabel,’ or sing 
a song of peace and happiness. 

Oh ! tis a quiet agmonrry J nook, 

Which all, methinks, would love, 
wrote the poet of this ‘‘angulus terre,” and he 
loved it well. Here for a while was peace with 
him. Mirth and jollity came in at the open 
door though the abode was humble, and within 
we may be sure was the “‘ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” though the banquets were not 
those of Lucullus, Many were the congenial 
spirits {in those old Stowey days with which 
Coleridge could converse with open heart. 
Though much of his life was cloudy and over 
cast elsewhere, still here, at least, was a clear 
patch of sunshine, like that of a golden wheat- 
field on the hillside full and rich with promise. 
Close by was Alfoxden, the home of Words- 
worth and his sister Dorothy. Here in quiet 
grandeur rose that historic dome of trees 
crowning the glen, famed for its tall hollies 
and echoing stream, accessible from Stowey 
either by the main road, not three miles distant, 
or through the parish of Dodington by a short 
cut across the fields, or by a more circuitous 
route over the ridges of the hills. In his intro- 
duction to the ‘ Poetical Works of Coleridge’ 
Mr. Dykes Campbell has truly written :— 

“The gulf stream which rose in the Quantocks 
warmed and is warming distant shores. Although 
Dorothy Wordsworth produced nothing directly, 
her influence on both men was of the highest 
importance. Coleridge answered to many a touch 
which the slower Wordsworth could not feel; but 
Dorothy’s quiet sympathy, keen observation, and 
rapid suggestion—qualities she possessed in greater 
measure than her brother—were invaluable to both.” 

The Stowey cottage, therefore, deserves a 
tablet. The great attraction of the ceremony 
was, however, a paper read by Mr. Ernesc 
Hartley Coleridge on the Stowey period. 
Nothing could be fitter than this tribute paid 
by the descendant of the poet to the poet him- 
self, and nothing, all were agreed, was ever done 
with more grace and sympathy. Sometimes it 
seemed as if the voice of the poet were again 
speaking within these walls. May not the world 
at large reap the benefit of Mr. E. H. Cole- 
ridge’s eloquent and fascinating words? This, 
at any rate, was the thought and, indeed, ex- 
pressed wish of the few who heard it. Still, 
besides the sentimental, there was felt to bea 
practical side to the ceremony. It is idle to 
conceal the fact that if the Coleridge cottage is 
not rescued and preserved soon, as it ought to 
be, it will become a wreck. If funds are not 
forthcoming, sentiment will not save the ruins. 
The hand of the builder and mason will be upon 
them, and even the old rafters will disappear. 
Four rooms of the abode are much as they were 
in Coleridge’s time, but the rest is a good deal 
altered and defaced. Still, if the cottage 
be leased for a term of years, or bought 
outright, the ancient lineaments may easily 
be restored. The garden is there, and the 
tenacious bay tree, prophetic of the poet’s 
fame. All that is required at present, if the 
cottage is leased, is a paltry sum of 15l.'a year. 
Now that the mural tablet is up, cannot an 
answer be got to another appeal, the result of 
which will be to convert the quondam home of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge either into a national 
memorial or into a Coleridge reading-room and 
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library, at which even the wayfarer may pause 
awhile and imbibe a draught from the Cole- 
ridgean and Wordsworthian spring? A some- 
what substantial viaticum, some may say ; but 
may we not venture to be public caterers of 
this sort of refreshment? As it is, there are 
many, and these often colonial and Transatlantic 
cousins, who seek out Coleridge’s cottage in the 
spirit of pilgrims, and desire to be swayed by 
that potent spirit that has fled from the ‘‘ casa 
rva,” and now lives in the palaces of thought. 
y we not appeal even to these? Indeed, the 
em is to all English-speaking people and to 
all lovers of poetry and philosophy. Many of 
us must think with Archdeacon Hare that the 
influence of Coleridge, if traced aright, abides 
with us still in the thoroughfares of positive 
life. Ws as: 


INSCRIPTION FOR COLERIDGE’S COTTAGE 
AT STOWEY. 


Traveller, beneath this roof in bye-gone days 

Dwelt Coleridge. Here he sang his witching lays 

Of that strange Mariner, and what befel 

In mystic hour the Lady Christabel! 

And here one day, when summer breezes blew, 

Came Lamb, the frolic and the wise, who drew 

Fresh mirth from secret springs of inward glee : 

Here Wordsworth came, and wild-eyed Dorothy. 
Now all is silent : but the taper’s light, 

Which from these windows shone so late at night, 

Has streamed afar.* To these great souls was 


given 
A double portion of the Light from Heaven ! 
E, H. COLERIDGE, 


October 21st, 1892 (being the 120th anni- 
versary of Coleridge’s birthday). 








DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


I sTaTeED in my ‘ Life and Works of Arbuth- 
not,’ after due inquiry of the authorities, that 
the tradition that Arbuthnot was educated at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, could not be 
tested, because the record of students did not 
go back beyond the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. I now find, however, that though the 
record of entrants in the seventeenth century is 
by no means perfect, yet the lists in the Muni- 
ment Room of the College date back to 1605, 
and I am indebted to Mr. P. J. Anderson, of 
the New Spalding Club, for extracts which 
furnish complete information of Arbuthnot’s 
college career. 

Arbuthnot entered Marischal College in 1681, 
at the age of fourteen. The records for the 
session 1681-2 are wanting, but in the fol- 
lowing session, 1682-3, Arbuthnot paid, as a 
student of the second year, a ‘‘chamber maill,” 
or rent for the share of an apartment within the 
College, of 11. 10s. The same payment wis 
made in 1683-4 and 1684-5, but in this last year 
he appears to have had a room of his own, and 
to have taken his degree of M.A., paying, with 
other graduates, ‘‘bibliotheck and mace money” 
amounting to 4. 12s. The only records of 
graduation at that time seem to be the pay- 
ment of this money, and the lists of names pre- 
fixed to the printed graduation theses, and these 
last are rarely to be met with, no copy of the 
theses for 1685 being known to exist. 

The actual entries to which I have referred 
are as follows :— 

1. “Mr. Thomas Burnett regent his procurator 
accounts of recepts and disbursements upon the 
colledge affairs fra Nove 1682 to NoveT 1683 years. 
—Charge. Imprimis I receaved the chamber maills 
out of the severall classes following...... Out of the 
2n¢ classe being M* Peacock’s......It}em] fra Johne 
Gordon & Johne Arbuthnet 3. 0. 0,” 

2. “Mr Alext Lister regent......1683...... 
3 classe being M- Peacock’s...... It. John Arbuth- 
not & W™ fforbes 3. 0. 0.” 

3. “Mr Alex. Keith......1684-85 [4th class]...... 
From John Arbuthnott Oll. 10s. 00d......To the 
bibliotheck & mace. From John Arbuthnott as 
afors® 04. 12. 00.” 





* “Tam not fit for public life; yet the light shall stream 
to a far distance from the taper in my cottage window” 
_ G. T. C. to Thelwall, December, 1796). 





It will be seen that, as in after years, there was 
at this time no fixed rule as to the spelling of 
Arbuthnot’s name. 

I may take this opportunity of adding a few 
notes respecting Arbuthnot’s parents. His 
father, the Rev. Alexander Arbuthnott, was 
appointed minister of the parish of Holywood, 
Dumfriesshire, in 1663, and was transferred to 
Arbuthnott in 1665. He died in 1691, and his 
son John served heir on the 15th of August, 
1696, a month before taking his degree of M.D. 
at St. Andrews. Arbuthnot’s mother, Margaret 
Lammy, or Lammie, was the daughter of the 
Rev. John Lammie, who graduated at St. 
Andrews in 1617; was tutor and servitor to 
the Marquis of Montrose in 1628-9; was 
ordained in 1642, and appointed to Maryton ; 
and was suspended by Commission of Assembly 
in 1649, but readmitted in 1650. 

In 1673, after his daughter’s marriage, he was 
transferred to Farnell, where he died before 
January 21st, 1680, aged about eighty-two, 
leaving a widow and a son John, who had been 
appointed minister of Ecclesgreig, Fordoun, in 
1679. This son, it may be added, was deprived 
of his living by the Privy Council in September, 
1689, for praying, not for William and Mary, 
but for James VII., and for corresponding with 
Viscount Dundee, &c. John Lammie violently 
intruded himself on the church in 1715, with an 
armed band, and was deposed by the Presbytery 
in 1717 (‘ Fasti Ecclesize Scoticane,’ by the 
Rev. Hew Scott, 1866-71, vol. i. part i. 
p. 581; vol. iii. part ii, pp. 828, 840, 856, 
864 ; ‘Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Burial- 
Grounds and Old Buildings in the North-East of 
Scotland,’ by Andrew Jervise, 1879, i. 235-6, 
ii. 199). It thus appears that through both 
parents Dr. Arbuthnot was connected with the 
Episcopal ministers in Scotland, who suffered 
so much at the Revolution, and who were 
naturally on the side of the Stuarts. 

Finally, I have to note that Lentusche, or 
Lentischie, where Arbuthnot’s ancestor, James 
Arbuthnott, lived in the sixteenth century, is in 
Aberdeenshire, not Kincardineshire. James 
Arbuthnott was one of the securities for the 
due printing of the first Bible in Scotland. In 
1584 he and his son John were charged with 
treason, but were again received into favour in 
1586 (Jervise’s ‘Epitaphs,’ ii. 307, and an 
interesting article in the Aberdeen Daily Free 
Press for April 16th, 1892). G. A. ArTKEN. 





THE ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 


THE members of the English Dialect Society, 
at their annual meeting in Manchester on 
Monday, under the presidency of Mr. C. W. 
Sutton, agreed unanimously to the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the headquarters of 
the Society should be removed to Oxford (see 
Athen. No. 3424). The report presented by 
Mr. Nodal, the honorary secretary and director, 
covered the three years 1891-2-3. It stated that 
the number of members was 180, and of libraries 
and societies 68, making a total of 248. This 
shows a decline during the three years of 14 in 
the number of members, but an increase of 12 
in the list of libraries and institutions, or a net 
decrease of 2 only. In the same period the 
Society has sustained some severe losses by 
death, including Lord Tennyson, who from the 
outset had shown a warm interest in its 
work, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, Mr. Alexander 
J. Ellis, F.R.S., Mr. Edwin Waugh, and 
the Rev. S. S. Lewis, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Despite these  in- 
evitable losses, the number of subscribers is 
maintained by new accessions. Few printing 
clubs have received more loyal and generous 
support, often under difficulties and dis- 
appointments in regard to the publications 
which are unavoidable, considering the pecu- 
liar nature of the work which the Society 
has undertaken. The treasurer’s accounts for 
the three years ending December 31st, 1892, 





showed a balance in hand of 2101. The pub. 
lications for 1893 had not yet been definitely 
arranged, but the second volume of ‘ Northum. 
berland Words,’ by Mr. R. O. Heslop, wij 
form one, and a considerable portion of it ig 
already in the hands of the printers. Th. 
authors of the ‘Lancashire Glossary,’ now te. 
lieve. of official duties, will endeavour to com. 
plete the too-long-delayed third part. Othe 
probable early issues are: ‘A Glossary of Wilt. 
shire Words,’ by Mr. G. E. Dartnell ; ‘ Pegge’, 
Derbicisms,’ edited by Mr. Thomas Hallam ; +4 
Supplement to the Dictionary of English Plan 
Names,’ by Mr. J. Britten, F.L.S., and Mr, R. 
Holland ; ‘ The Dialect of Bedfordshire,’ by 1, 
Bachelor, reprinted from the London edition 
of 1809, and edited, with notes, by Prof, 
Joseph Wright. The large collection of 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts formed by 
the Society will remain in Manchester. Thege 
were handed over to the Free Libraries Com. 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation in 1878, 
on condition that they should be kept together 
and called the English Dialect Collection, the 
Free Libraries Committee undertaking to kee 
the volumes in good repair as to binding, a 
to allow special privileges as to their use by 
members of the English Dialect Society. Mr, 
C. W. Sutton, the chief librarian, reported that 
the volumes have been well used by the readers 
for the projected ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(to whom they have been issued on loan), as 
well as by the ordinary frequenters of the library, 
The report concluded with an interesting state. 
ment, to the effect that during the twenty years 
of its existence the total amount expended on 
the printing and binding of the Society’s books 
(sixty-seven in all, together with two catalogues 
and sixteen annual reports) has been no less 
than 4,029/. The largest undertaking had been 
Mr. Elworthy’s ‘ West Somerset Word-Book,’ 
a huge volume of 924 pages, which cost about 
3001. Beyond the outlay for the carriage of 
books, postage, and publishers’ commission, 
amounting on an average to 50l. or 60/. a year, 
the whole of the remaining expenses of manage- 
ment had been covered by an expenditure of 
about 10]. a year. The income from the mem- 
bers has been supplemented by the sale of pub- 
lications to outsiders, from which source a steady 
and fairly considerable income had been re- 
ceived. A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. J. H. Nodal, the retiring honorary 
secretary and director, and to Mr. George 
Milner, the treasurer, for their services during 
the past eighteen years. Dr. Joseph Wright 
was elected honorary secretary, and the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew was appointed treasurer. To the 
former committee, in addition to Dr. Wright 
and Mr. Mayhew, were added the names of 
Prof. Ker, Mr. J. Mowat, Prof. A. S. Napier, 
and Dr. Aldis Wright. 








AN AUTHOR’S EXPLANATION. 
1a, Albyn Place, Aberdeen, June 1, 1893. 

In the Leiswre Hour for June, among the 
‘ Varieties,’ I find the following paragraph :— 

“The Tolbooth, Edinburgh.—A singular error has 
remained unnoticed in the generally correct article 
on Edinburgh, in last year’s volume, by Mrs. £. 
Fyvie-Mayo. The illustration called ‘the Tolbooth,’ 
famous in Scott’s novels as ‘the Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ in reality represents the still extant Tol- 
booth of the Canongate, the other Tolbooth having 
long ago disappeared. The same illustration has 
done service in different publications, and the same 
misnomer has been repeated in every case. It is a 
picture of the Canongate Jail.” 

I wrote that article, though my name was not 
appended to it. Asit now appears in connexion 
with a mistake with which I had nothing to 
do, I naturally desire to make some explana- 
tion. 

I never saw the illustrations till they appeared 
in the magazine. I wrote my article without 
any reference to them, and few of them came 
within the scope of my text. How far I was 


from confusing the still extant jail with :the 
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‘notation from the article itself (‘Scott's ‘Own 
Romantic Town,” ’ Leisure Hour, August, 1892): 
The ‘Heart of Midlothian’ is really but the name 
nee bestowed on the now vanished Tolbooth prison, 
the scene of that terrible Porteous mob with whose 
















th : 3 
iption Scott his story. The site of the old 
Lp ee MPIIOET cae cntlt proscrecd By x eaeall Agure of 
f Wi}. Jprison y 
P t. sart engraved ona paving stone, and Little likely to 
jenoticed save by a vigilant antiquarian.” 
h PI IsaBELLA Fyviz Mayo 
kee (‘* Edward Garrett”’). 
meh 
<4 Literary Grosstp. 
ion of § Jy our number for July 1st we hope to 
ned by § yblish a series of articles on the literature 
These ff the Continent during the past twelve 
~ months. They will, we trust, include 
cee Begin by — pon i a by 
M. V. e; Denmark, by Dr. A. Ipsen; 
ig Bon France, by M. Joseph Reinach ; Germany, 
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by Hofrath Zimmermann; Greece, by M. 
lambros; Holland, by M. Taco de Beer; 
Italy, by Commendatore Bonghi and Prof. 
Yannoni; Poland, by Dr. Belcikowski; 
Russia, by M. Milyoukov; and Spain, by 
Don J. F. Riaiio. 

Tue new volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ to be published on 
the 26th inst., extends from MacCarwell to 
Maltby. The Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., 
writes on John MacCulloch, the geologist ; 
Mr. J. M. Rigg on J. R. McCulloch, the 
economist ; Prof. 8. R. Gardiner on General 
Alaster Macdonald; Mr. T. F. Henderson 
on Flora Macdonald, Robert MacGregor 
(“Rob Roy”), and William Maitland of 
Iethington ; Mr. Henry Bruce on Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald, of Canada; Canon 
Overton on Bishop Macdougall, of Sarawak ; 
Mr. R. H. Legge on Sir George Macfarren; 
Mr. B. B. Woodward on William Mac- 
Gillivray, the naturalist; Mr. R. B. Prosser 
on Charles Macintosh, the inventor of water- 
proof fabrics ; Mr. Charles Kent on Charles 
Mackay, the poet; Mr. Francis Espinasse 
on Henry Mackenzie, the “‘Man of Feel- 
ing”; Mr. D’Arcy Power on Sir Morell 
Mackenzie; Mr. Leslie Stephen on Sir 
James Mackintosh and Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine; Mr. Joseph Knight on Macklin and 
Macready; the Rev. Dr. Hamilton on Dr. 
Norman Macleod; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
on Daniel Maclise; Mr. J. A. Hamilton on 
Sir William Hay MacNaghten and Sir 
John Malcolm; Dr. Richard Garnett on 
Sir Frederic Madden and William 
Maginn ; Mr. Bailey Saunders on “ Ossian” 
Macpherson; Canon Macdonnell on Dr. 
Magee, the late Bishop of Peterborough ; 
Mr. Osmund Airy on John Maitland, Duke 
of Lauderdale; Sheriff Mackay on Mal- 
com I.-IV., Kings of Scotland; and Mr. 
Sidney Lee on Edmund Malone and Sir 
Thomas Malory. 


Wirury the next fortnight Messrs. Black- 
wood intend to bring out a volume of 
travels called ‘Round the Black Man’s 
en,’ an account of a journey round 
Africa, written by Mrs. Colvile. In com- 
pny with her husband, Col. Colvile, C.B., 

nadier Guards, she made an expedition 














through the interior of Madagascar, and 
she describes in detail the difficulties of 
travelling in that little-known island. By 
4 fortunate chance she and her husband 
reached Antananarivo in time to assist at 
the great yearly ceremony of the “ Fon- 


sistoric Tolbooth is proved by the following 


droana, or Féte du Bain,” with its mix- 
ture of savage and civilized customs. 


Pror. W. M. Fuinpers Perriz is engaged 
on a translation of the various tales found 
in Egyptian papyri, a work which should 
be as popular with the general reader as it 
will be useful to students. 

Ar a preliminary meeting held last Tues- 
day at the Royal United Service Institution 
the new society for the publication of rare 
or unedited works relating to the navy was 
formally resolved on, and a provisional com- 
mittee appointed to consider as to the name of 
the society, to draft laws, &c., and to report 
to a general meeting on Tuesday, July 4th, 
at 3 p.m. It was generally admitted that 
this society will cover ground of much im- 
portance not only to naval officers, but to 
historical students and to all interested in 
naval literature. Lord Spencer is the presi- 
dent, and the last and penultimate First Lords 
(Lord George Hamilton and Lord North- 
brook) have also joined. 


Vor. VIII. of Mr. Miles’s ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of the Century,’ which will be issued 
by Messrs. Hutchinson in a few days, will 
deal with the poets of the latter decade of 
the Victorian period, from Prof. Dowden to 
Mr. Kipling, and will include selections from 
the works of Mrs. Meynell, Michael Field, 
Madame Darmesteter, and Messrs. John 
Payne, Frederick Myers, Robert Bridges, 
Andrew Lang, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, 
Edmund Gosse, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
P. B. Marston, Norman Gale, Richard Le 
Gallienne, and others. Besides an interest- 
ing notice of Philip Bourke Marston, by 
his intimate friend Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
the volume will contain critical articles by 
Mr. Herbert Warren, the late John Ad- 
dington Symonds, Mr. Ashcroft Noble, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. Lionel Johnson, and Mr. 
Arthur Symons. Vols. ix. and x. will be 
devoted to humorous and sacred verse re- 
spectively. 

Many important manuscripts, both his- 
torical and genealogical, are in the portion 
of the Phillipps Collection which Messrs. 
Sotheby sell next week. Several others of 
a different nature are also included, and it 
is to be hoped that the British Museum 
and our other public institutions may be able 
to secure all they require. Several manu- 
scripts are of national importance, and it 
would be most regrettable should they be 
purchased by foreigners. 

Tue author of ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ 
having been overwhelmed with letters and 
requests for personal interviews since the 
publication of her book, wishes to state that 
she finds it quite impossible to reply to 
them all. As she does not reside in London, 
she asks that communications for her should 
be addressed to her publisher, Mr. William 
Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Mr. Epwarp Krve is preparing a new 
novel, the scene of which is laid among the 
Hebrew-Jewish population of the east side 
of New York, and in which their peculiar 
customs are depicted. The title is ‘ Joseph 
Zalmonah.’ 

Mr. E. R. Norris Maruews, librarian of 
the Bristol Museum and Library, and for- 
merly of the Birmingham free libraries, has 
been appointed successor to the late Mr. 








John Taylor as City Librarian, Bristol. 


A new story by Miss Annie 8. Swan will 
be published towards the end of the month 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., under the 
title of ‘ Homespux.’ 

Tue Expositor for July will contain a 
paper by Prof. Mommsen, dealing with 
some pointsraisedin Prof. Ramsay’s ‘Church 
in the Roman Empire.’ Prof. Ramsay will 
follow with an explanatory article. 

Str J. Krneston JAMEs, who died on the 
22nd of last month at the age of seventy- 
eight, was the author of a translation of 
Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme Liberata,’ which was 
praised in the Atheneum on its appearance 
in 1864, and secured the author’s election 
to the Accademia della Crusca. The trans- 
lation was reissued in 1884. In 1879 Sir 
John printed for private circulation a volume 
of ‘Day Dreams.’ He published a number 
of songs, for which he supplied both words 
and music. 

Pror. Downen has been appointed to the 
Clark Lectureship in English Literature at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Prof. Hales’s 
tenure of the post having now come to an 
end. 

Pror. Hates’s forthcoming volume, to 
be called ‘ Folia Litteraria,’ will consist of 
papers contributed to the Atheneum, to the 
Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary Review, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, St. James's Chronicle, 
and other journals. 

Messrs. Marnews & Lane are preparing 
to issue monthly, in term, a series of litho- . 
graphed portraits of Oxford characters, by 
Mr. Rothenstein, with letterpress by Mr. 
York Powell and others. Hach number 
will contain two portraits ; part i. comprising 
portraits of Sir Henry Acland, K.C.B., and 
of Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, captain of the 
University Boat Club. 

Forricn papers announce the death of 
Dr. Hefele, the learned ecclesiastical his- 
torian and author of the celebrated ‘Con- 
ciliengeschichte.’ He was born in 1809, 
and became Professor of Kcclesiastical 
History in the Roman Catholic Faculty of 
Theology at Tiibingen in 1840. In 1844 
he published an admirable monograph on 
Cardinal Ximenes; his magnum opus, ‘The 
History of the Councils of the Church,’ 
appeared in 1855 and subsequent years, 
and has been translated into French and 
English. In 1869 he became Bishop of 
Rottenburg. In 1870 he distinguished 
himself as an opponent of the dogma of 
infallibility, publishing two pamphlets on 
the subject of Pope Honorius, which his 
Ultramontane opponents were quite unable 
to answer. However, the pressure brought 
to bear on him was so great that he was 
eventually forced to accept the decrees. 


Prans are being prepared for the erection 
of a public library at Constantinople, near 
the Sublime Porte. It appears not unlikely 
that the libraries of the mosques will be 
concentrated there. 

Tue distinguished Germanist Dr. Albert 
Schulz, who was born at Schwedt, in 
Brandenburg, in 1802, and wrote under 
the pseudonym ‘San Marte,” died on the 
3rd inst. at Magdeburg. Dr. Schulz made 
for himself a reputation in the domain 
of Middle High German literature, and also 
by his studies of ancient popular literature 





in Poland. 
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Tue only Parliamentary Paper likely to 
be of interest to our readers this week is 
Army Schools, Fifth Report by the Director- 
General of Military Education (3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—— 


The Discovery of North America: a Critical, 
Documentary, and Historic Investigation. 
With an Essay on the Early Cartography 
of the New World, &. By Henry Har- 
risse. (H. Stevens & Son.) 

In order to prevent disappointment we may 

remark at the outset that this imposing- 

looking volume was obviously intended 
not for the general reader, but for the 
historical student and the specialist in 
cartography. It is in itself a lasting monu- 
ment of the untiring industry and research 
of the author, and ought to find a niche in 
every public library. As far as we have 
been able to grasp the scope and design of 
the book, it appears to be mainly intended 
as a cartographical complement of the 
author’s ‘Bibliotheca Americana Vetustis- 
sima’ and its additions, which appeared 
between 1866 and 1872—a work in which it is 
easy to find curious errors, but which still 
remains an indispensable book of reference. 

We doubt if the volume before us will prove 

as useful or as interesting as its biblio- 

“mma counterpart, for reasons that we 

ope to show in the course of this review. 

It is divided, somewhat unequally, into five 
parts, portions of which might with advan- 
tage have been transposed from the second 
or purely cartographical division—by far the 
largest of the work—and incorporated with 
the historical and chronological sections, 
which —? are numbered 1 and 4. 
We are, however, prepared to make due 
allowance for these apparent shortcom- 
ings, as the book bears evidence in many 
directions not only of having been written 
against time, but also of a desire to anti- 
cipate objections upon many points in regard 
to which, from the nature of the evidence, 
the author’s theories can only be sustained 
by balancing probabilities or having recourse 
to hypotheses. As is well known, Mr. 
Harrisse is more indulgent to himself than 
he is to his friends in the matter of hypo- 
theses, therefore we are not prepared to 
concede everything that he may urge, sup- 
ported by such methods as the sequel will 
show. 

Part 1 is an attempt to review in a more 
or less fragmentary manner a number of 
doubtful questions in the history of the dis- 
covery of the Atlantic coast of North Ame- 
rica, nearly all of which are familiar to 
those who are acquainted with the works 
of Dr. Kohl, Mr. Winsor, Mr. Fisk, Seftor 
Ascensio, and Mr. Markham. Mr. Harrisse 
begins with the period of the Cabots, and 
terminates his review with Esteven Gomez, 
1524-5. In passing we may notice his 
curious silencerespecting the article ‘‘Cabot’’ 
to be found in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ a silence in which he imitates 
Mr. Winsor. We wonder if Mr. Harrisse’s 
reticence be in any way connected with his 
elaboration of the Drapers’ Company’s MS. 
of 1521 relating to Sebastian Cabot, to be 
found in the appendix to Mr. Harrisse’s 
book, pp. 747-50, which we believe was 
used for the first time in a biography of 
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the Cabots in the ‘ Dictionary’ above men- 
tioned. Mr. Harrisse, following Dr. Kohl, 
maintains that the Landfall of the Cabots 
was “‘on the coast of Labrador” (p. 245). 
Prof. Storm, on the other hand, writes: 
“The navigator John Cabot in 1497 un- 
questionably set foot somewhere on the 
most south-easterly part of Newfoundland ” 
(‘ Vinland Voyages,’ p. 40). This is in 
accordance with the old tradition confirmed 
by the evidence of the famous Cabot ma 
of 1544. This evidence is not to be reject 
on account of Mr. Harrisse’s new-born dislike 
of the younger Cabot and all his works, nor 
his curious and amusing contention that, 
however plentiful cod may be on (sic) the 
coast of Newfoundland, the quantity is 
yet surpassed on the banks of Northern 
Labrador. This argument will not serve; 
it reminds one too obviously of Fluellen’s 
arguments in Shakspeare: ‘ If you look in 
the maps of the ’orld, I warrant you sall find 
in the comparisons......that the situations, 
look you, is both alike. There is a river in 
Macedon; and there is also, moreover, a 
river at Monmouth......but ’tis all one 
and there is salmons in both.” We are 
sorry to add that Mr. Harrisse’s arguments 
for John Cabot’s supposed exploration of 
the north-east coast of the United States 
are equally inconclusive; upon this point 
our readers will do well to consult ‘ Dis- 
covery of America,’ by Weise, p. 202—a 
careful authority altogether ignored by Mr. 
Winsor and Mr. Harrisse. 

On the whole, we regard our author’s 
treatment of the Cabot question as most 
unsatisfactory. Probably this is due to his 
new-born zeal for the claims of John Cabot 
as against those of his son Sebastian, whom 
Mr. Harrisse now regards as somewhat of 
a forerunner of Mendez Pinto, ‘the prince 
of liars.”” As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
whatever may have been the faults of the 
younger Cabot, sufficient allowance has 
never been made for the sins of his bio- 
graphers, both ancient and modern (see 
Atheneum, November 5th, 1892, p. 624). 
While Mr. Harrisse’s incidental notices of 
Columbus and his voyages scattered through- 
out his volume are quite intelligible when 
regarded in the light of his ‘Christophe 
Colomb, son Origine,’ &c., 1884-5, we are 
somewhat at a loss to account for his 
avoidance of any mention, in the work 
before us, of the once warmly disputed 
Zeno question, which until quite recently 
was one of the stock pieces in all histories 
of America. Probably Mr. Harrisse’s single 
solitary foot-note upon the question will 
suffice if it does not explain: ‘It is inten- 
tionally that we omit the Scandinavian 
expeditions, as well as the alleged voyages 
of the Zeni,” &c. As for ourselves, we 
gladly welcome it as another contribution 
towards eliminating confusing statements 
respecting the Zeni and Columbus. 

Mr. Harrisse in more than one passage 
mentions ‘‘the north-western continental con- 
figurations set forth in the charts of Cantino, 
Caneiro, Ruysch, Waldseemiiller, Schéner, 
and other geographers of the first half of 
the sixteenth century.”” This use of the 
word “continental”? not only begs the 
question at issue, but also misleads the un- 
wary reader who may be unacquainted with 
the controversy respecting the first-named 





chart. The facts are these. The region 





indicated to the north-west of Isa 
(Cuba ?), but not named by the three fing. 
mentioned cartographers, is by Reisch jy 
1515 called Zoana Mela (¢.¢., Juana or Cuba 
Schéner in his famous globe of 1520, whit, 
using the same nomenclature as the Canting 
chart, distinctly names it ‘‘ Terra de Cuba.” 
Mr. Harrisse is apparently unaware of the 
fact that this last name is also used by 
P. Apianus in his single cordiform map of 
1530, a copy of which now lies before yg, 
Moreover, all the authorities above quoted 
depict the region referred to as a 
island, and not as a continent, as Mr. Har. 
risse asserts. Hence it follows that the 
troublesome Isabella of these early charts 
and maps is either a duplicate Cuba, or a 
blundering reminiscence of the island of the 
same name (now known as Crooked Island 
discovered by Columbus in his first voyage, 
In terminating our review of the first part 
of Mr. Harrisse’s work, we observe with 
regret that it is his fatal facility in ignoring 
facts and begging questions in support of 
unworkable hypotheses that detracts s0 


much from his reputation as a safe guide in 
the science of comparative carto; y. 
Although the space at our disposal will 


not admit of any lengthened review of the 
cartographical division (parts 2 and 3) of 
this volume, we would fain draw attention 
to one or two points which it is impossible 
to pass over without notice. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Harrisse’s researches res 

ing one group of maps (p. 505, No. 126) will 
be an endless source of confusion and per- 
plexity to future cartographers. He here 
enumerates no fewer than eight maps by Peter 
Apianus, known and unknown. As Prof. 
H. Wagner has recently pointed out 
(Nachrichten von der K. Ges. der Wiss. 
su Géttingen, December 28th, rw in- 
stead of publishing five editions of one 
map, as suggested by Mr. Harrisse, Apianus 
set forth three: the ‘Typus Orbis Uni- 
versalis’ of 1520 and 1530 (?); a small pla- 
nisphere in the ‘ Declaratio’ of 1520, now 
lost ; and last, but not least, ‘Tabula Orbis 
Cogniti Universalior,’ Ingoldstadt, 1530. 
No two of these are on the same projection, 
a weak point with Mr. Harrisse. We have 
had personal knowledge of this map of 1530 
ever since 1885, and it is preserved in the 
British Museum. 

As to the arguments Mr. Harrisse labo- 
riously reiterates against the authenticity of 
the Schéner globe of 1523, most of them have 
been already met and disposed of in these 
columns (Atheneum, July 16th, 1892, p. 101). 
His latest demand a reply. On plates xvii. 
and xviii. he reproduces the western halves 
of what he describes as the ‘authentic 
globe of Schéner of 1533” and the “ alleged 
globe of Schéner of 1523.” However, on 
turning to p. 592, No. 206, he declares 
that the former is ‘‘depicted by hand, 
but neither signed nor dated”; it is also 
stated “that it was not Schéner who copied 
Finezeus (Oronce Finé), but the reverse”; 
and that his (Harrisse’s) ‘‘ theory is that 
the globe of 1533 is an improved reproduc- 
tion of the one which the Nuremberg 
mathematician constructed in 1523, now 
lost.” As Prof. H. Wagner has recently 

ointed out, this view is not supported by 
Foote ; on the contrary, the distinct words 


of Schéner, ‘Hac autem,” &c., quoted by 





Mr. Harrisse (p. 584), would hardly have 
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any meaning if he (Harrisse) were con- 
yinced that Finzeus had copied Schéner’s 
earlier globe. The fact is that Schoner 
copied Finseus for another globe altogether, 
and that Mr. Harrisse’s authentic anony- 
mous MS. globe of 1533 (?) is not by Schéner 
at all, but more probably by Finzeus himself; 
cf. p. 618, where we find the same legend in 
regard to the austral land on his double 
cordiform map of 1531. As we know from 
Schiner’s ‘Opusculum Geographicum’ of 
1533, and Dr. F. Wieser in Petermann’s 
Geogr. Mittheilungen, 1890, p. 275, Schéner’s 
globe of 1533 was an engraved one, and 
not a MS. Thus Mr. Harrisse’s laboured 
arguments against the authenticity of the 
now generally accepted Schoner globe of 
1528 entirely fall to the ground. We suspect 
we should have heard quite another story 
respecting it had Mr. Harrisse been its 
first discoverer, instead of Dr. F. Wieser. 
Schoner’s globe of 1523 still holds the field, 
and the lost has been found. 

The remainder of this work, comprising 
parts 4 and 5, contains a chronology of the 
voyages before and after the discovery of 
America down to 1504; to these are added 
biographies of pilots and cartographers from 
1492 to 1504. These, in our opinion, form 
the most useful portions of the work. The 
labour of compilation and verifying refer- 
ences must have been enormous, as the 
foot-notes throughout the volume will show. 
Although our task in reviewing this work 
has been more that of the impartial critic 
than of the undiscriminating admirer, we 
ungrudgingly add our tribute of respectful 
thanks to its gifted author for giving in 
these pages a new and lasting impetus to 
the study of the infant science of compara- 
tive cartography. 








The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.) has reached its tenth 
issue. It has gradually become a highly useful 
work of reference, the lack of uniformity which 
long disfigured it having been got rid of. 





SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL.—June 8.—Lord Kelvin, President, in the 
chair.—The following gentlemen were admitted into 
the Society : Prof. W. Burnside, Prof. W. R. Dun- 
stan, Mr. W. Ellis, Prof. J. C. Ewart, Dr. E. W. 
Hobson, Sir H. H. Howorth, Mr. E. T. Newton, Dr. 
C. 8, Sherrington, Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, Dr. A. R. 
Wallace, and Prof. S. Young.—H.K.H. the Duke of 
York was balloted for and elected a Fellow.—The 
following papers were read : ‘Preliminary Report 
of the Juint Solar Eclipse Committee of the Royal 
Society, the Royal Astronomical Society, and the 
Solar Physics Committee on the Observations of the 
Solar Eclipse of April 16th, 1893,—‘On the Bright 
Bands in the Present Spectrum of Nova Aurigz,’ 
7 Dr. Huggins and Mrs. Huggins,—‘ The Process 
of Secretion in the Skin of the Common Eel,’ by 
Prof. E. W. Reid,—'The Glucoside Constitution of 
Proteid Matter,’ by Dr. Pavy,—‘The Influence of 
Exercise on the Interchange of the Respiratory 
Gases,’ by Dr. Marcet,—and ‘The Experimental 
Proof that the Colours of Certain Lepidopterous 
Larve are largely due to Modified Plant Pigments 
derived from Food,’ by Mr. E. B. Poulton. 





GEOLOGICAL. — June 7,— Mr. W. H. Hudleston, 
President, in the chair—Mr. R. M. W. Swan was 
elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read : ‘The Bajocian of the Sherborne District: 
its Relations to Subjacent and Superjacent Deposits,’ 
by Mr. S. S. Buckman,—and ‘On Raised Beaches 












and Rolled Stones at High Levels in Jersey,’ by Dr, 
A. Dunlop. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 7.—Mr. E. 
Green in the chair.—Mr., F. C. J. Spurrell read a 
per entitled ‘ Further Kemarks on the Nature and 
se of Colour by the Ancient Egyptians.’ The 


| Petrie in his late excavations at Tell el-Amarna, being 
all of the eighteenth dynasty. They consisted of 
crude minerals, red, yellow, blue, green, and white. 
All the prepared reds of many varieties were the re- 
sult of burning the yellowochres. The colour obtained 
by grinding these greatly exceeded in beauty the 
hematites similarly ground. The blue and green 
frits, though in greater variety and made with more 
precision, did not exceed in beauty those used in 
the sixteenth dynasty. Details of the processes em- 
ployed in preparing the colour and the identifica- 
tion of particular ochres yielding the best reds were 
deduced from a critical examination of the numerous 
specimens.—Messrs. Petrie, Baylis, and Clarke took 
part in the discussion which followed.—Mr. Somers 
Clarke read a paper ‘On a Visit to Deir el Abiad, 
Sohag, and Deir Mari Gergis above Akhmim, 
Upper Egypt,’ and exhibited plans of both. Mr. 
Clarke pointed out that none of the published plans 
was accurate, and promised a further communica- 
tion on the subject. 





LINNEAN.—June 1.—Prof. Stewart, President, in 
the chair.—Mr, F. W. Leslie was admitted, and 
Messrs. R. Assheton, W. G. Axford, J. Gabriel, and 
W. H. Wager were elected Fellows.—Dr. J. Lowe 
gave an account of a newly observed habit of the 
blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla, in puncturing the 
petalsof certain flowers (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis and 
Abutilon frondosus), specimens of which he exhi- 
bited, thus causing the exudation of a viscid secre- 
tion which proved attractive to insects upon which 
the bird preyed. The observations in question were 
made at Orotava, Teneriffe, during the month of 
March last.—By way of introduction to a paper by 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley on Polynesian plants collected 
by Mr. J. J. Lister, the latter gave an interesting 
account of the geology of the Tonga Islands, their 
volcanic nature, and the coral and limestone reefs, 
with the soil formed chiefly of volcanic outpourings, 
in which dense patches of bush were growing. Re- 
ferring then to the bird fauna of the Tonga group, 
Mr. Lister compared it with that of Fiji and Samoa, 
and showed that it had no special affinity with the 
avifauna of New Zealand, and exhibited very little 
specialization.—Mr. Hemsley then gave an account 
of the plants collected there, as also in the Solomon 
Islands.—Mr, A. B. Rendle gave an abstract of a 
paper on fossil palms, in which his remarks were 
directed to a revision of the genus Nipadites 
Bowerbank, and were illustrated by drawings of 
——— from the London clay, Sheppey, from 
the Sussex coast, Selsey, Brussels, North-East Italy, 
and elsewhere.—The pepe was criticized by Mr. 
Carruthers and by Mr. C. Reid, who described the 
finding of specimens in situ at Selsey.—The Secre- 
tary then read a paper by Dr. Baur on the tempera- 
ture of trees, from observations taken in Colorado.— 
Mr. W. M. Webb gave an abstract of a paper on the 
mode of feeding in Testacella, illustrated by lantern 
slides prepared from original drawings of the living 
animal in various attitudes. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 6.—Sir W. H. Flower, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on 
the additions to the menagerie during May, and 
called special attention to a young water-buck 
(Cobus ellipsiprymus), born on May 4th, being, so 
far as was pig the first antelope of this species 
that has been bred in captivity.— Mr. W. Rothschild 
exhibited and made remarks on an egg of the duck- 
bill (Ornithorhynchus anatinus), taken from the 
pouch of the mother ; the leg-bones and egg of an 
extinct bird of the genus Aipyornis from South- 
West Madagascar; and series of lepidopterous 
insects from Jamaica and from the Bolivian Andes. 
—Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on some 
skins and skulls of mammals obtained in the Shiré 
Highlands; he also called attention to two front 
horns of an African rhinoceros, which were stated 
to have been brought by native caravars from the 
district of East Africa, south of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. They were remarkable for their length 
and extreme thinness.—Commuunications were read : 
from Messrs. F. E. Beddard and F. G. Parsons, on 
the anatomy and classification of the parrots, based 
on specimens lately living in the Society’s gardens, 





—from Mr. R. Lydekker, on a collection of bird- 
bones from the miocene deposits of St. Alban, in 
the department of Isére, France ; the more perfect 
specimens were referred mostly to new species (Strix 
sancti-albani, Paleortyx maxima, P. grivensis, and 
Totanus majori), while others were regarded as un- 
determinable from their fragmentary condition,— 
and by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, on some new species 
of reptiles and batrachians from Borneo. 





PHILOLOGICAL. — June 2.— Prof. Napier, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper was read by Prof. H. F. 
Heath ‘On the Old English Alliterative Line.’ The 
first half of the paper was devoted to a fuller ex- 
position of the late Prof. Bernhard ten Brink’s 


mentary and highly compressed account had ap- 


peared posthumously in Faul’s ‘Grundriss der 
deutschen Philologie.’ After showing that rhythm 
was the essential characteristic of all forms of 
verse, the writer laid down the dictum that any satis- 
factory theory of old English verse must show the 
unity of ir pee as having existed, and a prosod 

which could easily be carried in the head. Sievers’s 
theory satisfied, in the writer’s opinion, neither of 
these requirements. Ten Brink’s theory of an 
iambic rhythm with four stresses or beats in 
each hemistich was then expounded. The rela- 
tion of verse-stress to word accent was deter- 
mined by Lachmann’s law, which could be proved 
to have held good for the spoken language. 
The second half of the paper contained an ex- 
tension of this theory to the “expanded” lines, 
which were shown to be constructed according to 
three types—the first, or normal type, being much 
more frequent than the other two, and the only 
one found in the “national epic.” Only one certain 
example of the second type occurred in the older 
lyrics, whilst the most frequent use of it was found 
in the “later Genesis” and the ‘Dream of the 
Rood.’ The third type only arose after the use of 
a written literature, and is the most imperfect of 
all, occurring first in the Cynewulfian period. The 
writer expressed the belief that these three types 
would be found to serve as a useful additional time- 
test.—A_ discussion followed, in which the Pre- 
sident, Mr. H. Bradley, Dr. von Fleischacker, Dr. 
Furnivall, Mr. Gollancz, Prof. P. Ker, and others 
took part. 


MATHEMATICAL.—June 8.—Mr. A. B. Basset, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following were elected 
Members: Dr. T. S. Fiske, Columbia College, 
New York; Dr. G. B. Halsted, Austin, Texas ; and 
Messrs. H. M. Macdonald and D. B. Mair.—The 
Chairman announced that the Council had unani- 
mously made the fourth award of the De Morgan 
Gold Medal to Prof. F. Klein, of Géttingen, on the 
ground of his many contributions to the advance of 
mathematical science.—The following communica- 
tions were made : ‘Complex Integers derived from 
63—2—0, and on the Algebraical Integers derived 
from an Irreducible Cubic Equation,’ by Prof. G. B. 
Mathews, —‘ Pseudo-elliptic Integrals and their 
Dynamical Applications,’ by Prof. Greenbill,—‘On 
the Expansion of Certain Infinite Products’ (1I.),»7 
Prof. L. J. Rogers,—‘ Note on some Properties»: 
Gauche Cubics,’ by Mr. T. R, Lee,—and ‘ Note on 
the Centres of Similitude of a Triangle of Constant 
he "> acces to a given Triangle,’ by Mr, J. 

riffiths. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Hellenic, 5.—Annual eee 
Bibliographical, oe Ideal Book,’ Mr. W. Morris; ‘The 

Printing and Publishing of Modern Books,’ Mr. C. T. Jacobi. 
— Institute of British Archi , &.—F of Gold 


Statistical, 7?.—‘ Rural Depopulation,’ Dr. G. B. Longstaff. 

Zoological, 84.—‘A Monograph of Butterflies of the Genus 
Thysonotis,’ Messrs. H. H. Druce and G. ‘T. Bethune-Baker ; 
‘Descriptions of New Species of Butterflies from the Island of 
St. Thomas,’ Miss E. M. Sharpe; ‘On the Usteology of the 
Mesozoic Ganoid Fish, Lepidotus,’ Mr. A. Woodward. 

Wep. United Service Institution, 3.— ‘Mobilization for Home 

Defence,’ Capt. F. G. Stone. 

— Meteorological, 7.—‘Fifteen Years’ Fog in the British Islands 
1876-90,’ Mr. R. H. Scott; ‘Upper Currents of Air over tae 
Arabian Sea,’ Mr. W. L. las; ‘Australian Climate n 
Weather,’ Mr. E D. Archibald. 

Geological, 8.—‘ Composite Dykes in Arran,’ Prof. J. W. Judd; 
and seven other Papers. 

Mi pical, 8.—‘ Develop it of the Continental Form of 
Microscope Foot,’ Dr. Nias; ‘ New and little-known Rotifers,’ 
Mr. C. Rousselet. 

Folk-lore, 8.—‘ Armenian Folk-lore,’ Prof. Tcheraz; and other 


Mon. 





Tues. 








Papers. 
Tuvrs. Antiquaries, 
Fai. United Se 
.I.K ton. 
— Physical, 5.—‘ Exhibition of a Form of Carey-Foster Bridge,’ 
Mr. Nalder; ‘An Influence Machine,’ Mr. Pidgeon; ‘ 
‘A New Volumeno- 


a. Institution, 3.—‘Recent Naval Literature,’ 
Laughto 


Influence Machine,’ Mr. Wanshurst; 
meter,’ Mr. Myer: 


‘3. 
Sar. Botanic, 3}.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossiy, 

Mr. J. E. Harttne’s edition of the ‘ Com- 
plete Angler’ is nearly ready. His notes are 
written from a naturalist’s point of view. The 
book is intended to be a livre deluxe, illustrated 
by Mr. P. Thomas and Mr. G. E. Lodge, and 
will fill two quarto volumes, printed on hand- 
made paper, and the plates on Japanese vellum. 
Messrs. Bagster will be the publishers. 

Tue Institution of Civil Engineers has awarded 
Telford Medals and Telford Premiums to Mr. 
P. W. Willans, M.Inst.C.E. (deceased), and 
to Mr. M. B. Jamieson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. J. Howell; Telford Premiums to Mr. 
G. E. W. Cruttwell, M.Inst.C.E., and to Mr. 
Walter Pitt, M.Inst.C.E.; a George Stephen- 
son Medal and a Telford Premium to Mr. E. 











examples shown were principally collected by Dr. F. 


theory of old English metric, of which a frag- 


Hopkinson, M.Inst.C.E.; a Watt Medal and 
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a Telford Premium to Mr. J. Rigby, for 
papers read and discussed at the ordinary meet- 
ings. Telford Medals and Telford Premiums 
have been awarded to Mr. G. Shattuck Morison, 
M.Inst.C.E., to Mr. R. Gordon, and to Mr. 
A. Brebner, M.Inst.C.E.; a Watt Medal and 
Telford Premium to Mr. H. B. Ransom, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.; Telford Premiums to 
Mr. G. M. Barr, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. A. W. 
Szlumper, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. J. Harrison, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. E. G. Holtham, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. C. 8. Du R. Preller, 
Assce.M.Inst.C.E., for papers printed in the 
Proceedings without being discussed. Miller 
Prizes to Mr. C. D. Barker, Mr. D. Carnegie, 
Mr. J. W. Steven, Mr. F. G. Baily, and Mr. 
A. §. Butterworth for papers read at the 
supplemental meetings of students. Miller 
Prizes to Mr. W. R. Copland, jun., and Mr. 
P. M. Pritchard for papers read at local 
associations. 








FINE ARTS 


—_r— 


Wadham College, Oxford: its Foundation, 
Architecture, and History. By T.G. Jack- 
son, A.R.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Wannam CoLiecE is interesting as a foun- 
dation and as a building, and it is fortunate 
in having in Mr. Jackson an historian well 
qualified to treat of it in both aspects. 
Wood’s gossiping story that the founders’ 
first intention was to place their college in 
Venice, but that, through the persuasions 
of a friend, they were induced to put it at 
Oxford, is not incredible in itself. The posi- 
tion which it implies was one not uncommon 
amongst thoughtful religious Englishmen 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and for some time after. That Puritans 
should call those who held it Papists, and 
that—as appears to have happened to Dame 
Dorothy Wadham during the excitement 
which followed the discovery of the Powder 
Plot—they should sometimes fall under the 
suspicion of the authorities, who had some 
reason to regard Popery as a dangerous 
political offence, was natural. Catholics at 
heart, they would gladly have seen the breach 
with Rome healed; but none the less were 
they loyal members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Wadham College itself is proof of 
this, and both the foundation and the build- 
ing in which it is housed bear witness to the 
strong hold which medizeval tradition had 
on men’s minds in England even at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
statutes follow closely those given to New 
College more than two centuries before, and 
the building may almost be taken as the 
most typical example of a medieval college 
that exists. 

The story of the fabric occupies the 
greater part of Mr. Jackson’s book, and 
properly so, for in its completeness it shows 
us the method followed, not only here, but 
in older buildings which are admitted to be 
the finest in the world. The architecture 
of Wadham is what the men of the Gothic 
revival called debased. And in one sense it 
is debased. Amidst much that is good, we 
find detail at once clumsy and feeble, efforts 
at originality which reach only the fantastic, 
and attempts to imitate Italian detail, which 
came not of the art instinct of the workman, 
but of the bookish pedantry of his employer. 


the taste than the artificial confections of 
the learned architects of later times. 

The work of building was begun in 1610 
and finished in 1613. No arehitect’s name 
is mentioned, and Mr. Jackson gives reasons 
for attributing the design to one William 
Arnold, who is called the head workman, 
and who worked on the building as a 
mason; and that Arnold was something 
more than a clerk of the works, seeing to 
the execution of another man’s designs, 
seems pretty certain. But we cannot go 
with Mr. Jackson in thinking that no scale 
drawings were ever made. Plans of some 
sort, either by Arnold or some one else, 
must have been made before so important a 
building could be put on the ground. And 
that some such plans did exist seems to be 
proved by the fact that the foundress, who 
was of great age and lived far away, and is 
believed never to have visited the building, 
was, nevertheless, so well informed in the 
details of its arrangement that she could 
write instructions as to the appropriation 
of the various rooms. 

Mr. Jackson happens to have been lately 
engaged in a controversy with a society of 
respectable ratepaying citizens, who claim 
that a man may be a “ professional ”’ archi- 
tect although he has no skill in, or even 
knowledge of, architecture; and it delights 
him to point out that the old buildings, 
which modern architects look on as their 
models, were produced without the aid of 
any “professional” gentleman at all. But 
somebody must have designed them. That 
the old buildings owe much of the life and 
spontaneity which give them their charm 
to the freedom of the workers on them is 
very true. But there must have been a 
guiding hand above all, and it is not yet 
proved that it always was one that helped 
to cut the stone. Such men as Elias of 
Dereham and William of Wykeham may 
have had a real influence upon the design 
of the works they directed. 

The chief interest of Mr. Jackson's book 
is in the account of the building of the 
college. But the description of the build- 
ing itself and of the vicissitudes which it 
has gone through, with accounts of some 
of those who have dwelt in it, are all well 
done and well illustrated, the architectural 
sketches being by Mr. Jackson himself. 

The loyalty of an old Wadham man to 
the memory of his founders has led him 
to add to the account of the Wadham family 
one of their seats in Somerset and Devon 
which is scarcely relevant to the subject of 
the book ; but it is the means of introducing 
some excellent sketches. And there are 
chapters on the college plate — which, 
except for a pair of beautiful altar flagons, 
the legacy of the foundress, is not remark- 
able—and on the gardens, which are so 
beautiful now that we could hardly wish 
them otherwise, much as we should have 
liked to see the quaint old formal gardens 
shown in Logan’s and Williams’s prints, of 
which the book contains reduced copies. 

The book is well got up in all respects, 
and a pleasant thing to look upon both 
inside and out, and we wish that Mr. Jack- 
son, who has done so well for his own 
college, would do for his university what 





But with all this there is life in the thing. 
If it be the last fruit of a worn-out tree, it | 
is still good natural fruit, more satisfying to | 


Messrs. Willis and Clark have done for 
Cambridge. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Sixth and Concluding Notice.) 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


Tue Academicians have this year found room 
for nearly four hundred drawings and minia. 
tures all told, a much larger number than are 
now to be found on the walls of the Old Society, 
In figure pictures the collection is much superior 
to the exhibition in Pall Mall, and. also to 
that of the Institute ; yet, however good it is, 
it does not equal the gathering of last year, 
and, we are bound to say, it does not improve 
on acquaintance. 

To begin with the landscapes, Mr. A. Hanson 
has sought for a subject in the Antipodes, a 
region seldom studied by artists, On the New 
South Wales Coast (No. 951). Brown cliffs, a 
bluish-grey sky, and a bluer sea are well har- 
monized and impressive.—In Springtime (952), 
by Mr. E. Davies, a green meadow and 
masses of darker foliage are treated with spirit 
and sympathy, and well drawn. —Mr. F, 
Goodall sends several drawings of Egypt, of 
which The Afterglow (959) is, like the painter’s 
oil pictures, a little over- polished ; but the 
figures are good. The Way to the Village (971), 
a picture of sand, the Nile, sunlight, and figures, 
has similar qualities and equal merits ; Rachel 
and her Flock (1061), owing to its mannerisms, 
does not please us; and the same must be 
said of The Sheikh and his Flocks (1200) 
and The Cup of Water (1206).—On a Farm in 
Kent (963) brings us to Mr. T. 8. Cooper, who 
is the doyen of the Royal Academy, and all who 
look at it will wonder at the powers remaining 
to an artist who has long passed three score and 
ten years. In this, as in his other contribu- 
tions, there is, if we judge it according to Mr. 
Cooper’s standard, very much to be praised : 
plenty of brightness, firmness of touch, good 
drawing, extraordinarily high finish, and so 
much force that it would be easy to mistake 
it for an oil picture. In fact, it strongly 
resembles In the Fordwich Meadows (186) and 
The Noonday Drink (253), which are in oil. 
The distended appearance of the bodies of the 
cows is a fault common in Mr. Cooper’s later 
productions.—The Fading Eve (966) of Mr. 
W. F. Stocks, though mannered, is broad and 
simple, and its sentiment is pretty.—In Mr. 
E. 5. Du Vall’s ‘* When wave meets wave ” (968) 
the forceful impact of the waves is rendered 
strongly, impressively, and truly. In tone the 
picture is certainly a little weak, but the local 
colours of the work are silvery and true.— 
The Head of Loch Ranza (974), by Mr. W. 
Cassels, a telling view, is stereoscopic; the 
draughtsmanship is excellent and crisp, and 
firm as a photograph, but not more poetical. _ 

Cape Cornwall from Sennen Sands (999) dis- 
plays Mr. C. S. Mottram’s power of depicting a 
beautiful scene in bright sunlight, with a fine 
feeling for light and air; the drawing of the 
curving edge of the sea upon the sands is 
capital. Gold and Grey (1048), by the same 
artist, is noticeable for a soft and warm sky.— 
There is both pathos and good drawing in ‘‘ A 
creeping tide comes creeping up along the sand” 
(991), by Mr. R. Smith, a rocky bay at twilight. 
—Thieves in the Corn (1009), by Mr, W. 
Foster, cattle feeding frora stacked corn, is 
crisp, and the colour is quite natural.—Mr. 
H. Naegely sends A Foreground Study (1010), 
which, despite some roughness and flatness, is 
excellent, and distinguished by a fine sense of 
colour.—A Quiet Morning (1022), boats with 
brown sails in a calm sea, is full of air, 
and has good rich colouring and _bright- 
ness; it is by Mr. S. Paterson. — Hide 


and Seek (1058), stone buildings in a warm 
grey light with figures, is by Mr. E. J. Gregory. 
Its colour and drawing are alike highly accom- 
plished, and it is the only contribution, besides 
‘Spoils of Opportunity ’ (641), in oil, of this 
Associate tothe exhibition.— Miller’s Dale (1068), 





by Mr. F. Williamson, is pretty and tasteful 
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enough, but rather woolly and hot.—No. 1094 is | 
Mr. D. West’s luminous and broad view of the 
Morayshire Coast, a capital study of sea and 
sky.—Mr. R. Smith is fortunate and impressive 
in “An iron coast and angry waves” (1097), 
depicting the tremendous impact of green seas 
jnst indomitable rocks. It is alargedrawingin 
a vigorous and cultivated mode of art, where the 
water is well modelled, but is somewhat wanting 
in limpidity.—The boat on the beach in The Day 
of Rest (1102), drawn in a most accomplished 
style, is by Miss A, J. Rudd, one of the few 
rsons we should like to see draw boats at 
large.—The Cave de la Fontaine, Sark (1109), 
a gloomy sea cavern, after tide-fall, rich in the 
colours of its slates, grasses, lichens, and mosses, 
is creditable to Mr. W. A. Toplis, who knows 
how to deal with so rare a subject. Unluckily the 
gilt frame damages the colour and eftect.— The 
Old Canal, Dordrecht (1110), isa bright specimen 
of the well-trained skill of that capital architec- 
tural draughtsman Mr. R. P. Spiers, who 
never did better.—Sark (1111), by Mr. G. S. 
Catlow, is extremely luminous, artistic, and 
broad. —Miss M. L. Bunce has done her capital 
subject, St. Columb Porth (1113), no more 
than justice in her luminous, brilliant, rich, 
and true drawing, but the sky has come badly 
of.—Of No. 1126, Mr. J. M‘Dougal’s Summer's 
Sunlit Sea, it may be said that its strong con- 
trasts of light and colours are laudably effective. 
—In No. 1133, Off Ryde, Mr. A. Starling has 
achieved good drawing of the sea. 

We now turn to the figure subjects and the 
paintings of flowers. Because of its difficulty, a 
life-size bust in water colour is not often at- 
tempted, especially in portraiture ; it is the more 
interesting, therefore, to find here several speci- 
mens, of which Vere, Daughter of Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
L. P. Dawnay (954), is, upon the whole, not the 
mostsuccessful. Still, the features are well drawn, 
expressive, and full of character ; the warm white 
of the dress goes well with the rich, somewhat 
adust carnations ; the breadth of the light and 
shade is associated with style of a good sort. 
The work is by Mr. E. Roberts, who likewise con- 
tributes the still finer and more remarkable 
life-size Pamela, Daughter of Hon. P. Wynd- 
ham (1046), which would be a distinguished 
picture anywhere, and is the best thing in this 
gallery. The young lady is of a high-bred refined 
type both of form and face, she is bareheaded so 
that she can display her semi-classic coiffwre, and 
she is dressed entirely in black, the rich and sober 
intensity of which sets off the roses and under- 
old of her flesh tints, and by contrasting imparts 
uminousness tothem. It is a fine, artistic, and 
broad piece of work, drawn and modelled with 
great modesty and skill ; lastly, its sense of style 
equals that exhibited in Miss Dawnay’s portrait. 
Miss G. Magniac (1075) is another, but very 
different example of the same painter’s powers, 
and is almost equally admirable.—No. 981, a 
Group of Puppies, by Mr. H. Haley, is crisp and 
brilliant, but it is hard to understand the dish 
against which the flowers are arranged. —Azaleas 
and Winter Cherry (986), by Miss E. J. 
Barrow, is rather pale, yet delicately and sharply 
touched.—L’Improvisatore (989), a girl with a 
guitar, is neat, and pure in colour. Its author 
is Mr. M. Ludby, who does not often paint so 
well. — Fiorimel (1002), by Mr. H. Ryland, 
a life-size head of a child against orange 
boughs, is decidedly sweet and pretty ; it is 
well-drawn, and the pure expression is most 
natural, but the flesh is a little too pink.— 
Another good head is No. 1011, Mrs. Beech, 
a profile, in a red gown, by Mr. H. J. G. 
Beech. It is broad and scholarly ; the repre- 
sentation of light reflected into the shadow on 













the side of the head is certainly commendable. 
—Pansies, in a glass vase (1017), by Mr. W. 
Stubbs, is broad and firm, as flowers should be 
drawn ; but flowers require great strength of 
colour and more brilliance.—Most bright and 
delicate is Miss G. H. Hastie’s Iceland Poppies 


We like Daisy (1026), by Miss J. Archer, a 
life-size picture of a charming girl leaning her 
face on her hand. It is decidedly pretty and 
natural, The expression is ingenuous, and it 
is well drawn.—On the other hand, Her Daily 
Bread (1029), by Mr. H. S. Hopwood, is pre- 
tentious and unsound; hot and false in the 
shadows, where it ought to be tender and grey; 
very roughly drawn and badly modelled. In 
short, the artist imitates Mr. Herkomer’s worst 
defects.—A Bit of Old Coventry (1033) is well 
drawn, rather weak in tone and modelling, by 
Mr. A. J. Mavrogordato, who sends likewise 
Ford’s Hospital, Coventry (1034).—The Knitting 
Lesson (1037), by Mr. C. A. Smith, a cottage 
interior, is rather hard and laboured, but the 
figures are good and appropriate. — Interested 
(1041), by Mr. C. E. Wilson, depicts two children 
reading near some old steps. It is pretty and 
animated, but the brown shadows in an out- 
door effect have been painted indoors. 

Mr. A. Hill sends in A Bacchante (1060) a 
charming, rather academic, nude figure of a 
slender brunette lying on her back on the 
grass. The polish and finish of the flesh, 
elegant drawing, scholarly modelling of this 
figure, and its graceful pose, are so choice that 
they hardly suffer from the disproportionate 
largeness of the torso.—There is some spirit 
in the well-drawn figures and firm touch that 
distinguish Mr. W. Mainwaring Palin’s Chil- 
dren’s Piciic (1069).—The Portrait of a Lady 
(1078) has the advantage of excellent paint- 
ing and good drawing. It is by Mr. W. 
Thomson, who ought to be better known.— 
Nos. 1080 and 1088, Miss A. Dowie, by Miss 
S. M. Dowie, and Cecil Bathe, by Miss M. C. 
Stacpoole, are good and large portraits, highly 
commendable for style.—The view of a village 
street with figures, called The Girl he left 
behind Him (1087), by Mr. W. J. Morgan, is 
careful, firmly painted, and good in colour, 
but rather hard.-—Full of spirit, noteworthy for 
a grim sort of grotesqueness and the horror of 
a lurid evening effect, is Mr. G. G. Fraser’s 
original illustration (1091) of the Evil One’s visit 
to the ‘‘ old wife, lean and poor,” who had the 
golden bird in Tennyson’s poem of ‘ The Goose.’ 
A Gem from the Folio (1093), an interior 
with furniture, by Miss K. Hayllar, is, like all 
her works, solid, brilliant, and highly polished. — 
Masculine and artistic is No. 1096, Mrs. Ewmor- 
fopoulos, the best of Mr. Yeames’s three contri- 
butions. He, like most able professors of the 
larger method, paints in water colour with the 
force, breadth, harmony, and sense of style 
which are usually limited to oil.—Very good 
indeed is Mr. L. Rivers’s Going to Work (1095), 
figures in a lofty meadow in early morning 
light, luminous and spacious.— No. 1117 is 
called La Belle Dame sans Merci, by Mr. H. M. 
Rheam, but Keats would not recognize this 
tame and ghost-like figure. — Mr. T. Taylor’s 
picture of ship-boys carrying hampers down 
the steps of a pier to their boat, called Christmas 
Cheer fur the Old Ship (1130), possesses a very great 
deal of merit, much freshness, animation, and 
character, but it is too slight to do justice to the 
painter.—No. 1180, the Psyche of Miss A. M. 
Chambers, is a pretty head, with a tender and 
suitable expression of the face.—We commend 
the nice Chestnut Blossoms (1181) of Miss K. 
Tayler; the Sweetheart (1190) of Miss A. Scanes ; 
and the most charming and vivacious Story of 
the Little Mermaid (1209), a new subject 
spiritedly treated, with gay and harmonious 
colours, by Mr. A. G. Morrow.—The Irish 
Fish Girl (1210) of Mr. A. U. Soord is de- 
cidedly lifelike. 


THE MINIATORES. 


Among the miniatures there are some admir- 
able examples, more than good enough to 
maintain the reputation of the charming art in 
England. Where many are excellent let us 
mention Miss 8. Collett’s S. E. C. (1235); Miss 








in Etruscan Vase (1019). 


A. Dixon’s Miss Norman (1244); Mr. W. T. S 





Barber’s Miss F. M. Cockerell (1253) and Mrs. 
A. Van Wart (1254); Mr. H. C. Heath’s 
Denis, May, and Buds (1306-7-8), and others 
by him ; Miss M. J. Gibson’s Miss Brett (1314) 
and others; Mr. E. Tayler’s Geoffrey (1325), 
Alysou (1327), and The Hon. E. Eden (1331) ; 
and J. J. EH. Venning, Esq. (1335), and others, 
especially the Rev. Canon Liddon (1339), by Mr. 
R. Henderson. 


WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE, 


There are a number of prints here that have 
been already noticed in these columns. We 
may further mention No. 1346, Lorna Doone, 
by Mr. F. Miller, a bold mezzotint; Scar- 
borough Castle (1348), by Mr. H. S. Dale; A 
Hampshire Chine (1349), by Mr. H. Batley ; 
Across the Gloomy Shore (1355), a picturesque 
subject picturesquely treated, by Mr. T. 
Barrett ; The Twa Brigs, Ayr (1359), by Mr. 
D. Law; Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s reproduction 
of the portrait, full of spirit, of Mr. Orchard- 
son (1364), by himself, and Mr. Macbeth’s 
fine and brilliant etching of his own On 
the Way to Market (1367), which is here 
as No. 671; No. 1366, Mr. W. Hole’s 
capital rendering of Don Gaspar de Guzman, 
after Velasquez; My Lady’s Page (1371), by 
Mr. J. R. Dicksee ; Mr. E. Slocombe’s Rue de 
Pré, Lausanne (1373); Hurst Castle (1376), an 
excellent specimen of an admirable etcher, Mr. 
J. P. Heseltine ; M. A. Jacquet’s Skirmishers, 
after E. Detaille (1385), a gem of etching ; Mr. 
T. E. Harrison’s tasteful and apt Book-plates 
(1389 and 1390); Mr. F. Short’s Gathering the 
Flock (1398) ; At Schlestadt (1401), by Mr. F-I. 
Thomas; Lady V. Manners (1413), by the 
Marchioness of Granby; Mr. G. du Maurier’s 
Original of a Cut in ‘Punch’ (1421); Mr. L. 
Davis’s ‘‘ Now, Girls!” (1427); Mr. F. L. 
Emanuel’s Old Cornishman (1440); Miss M. O. 
Wilson’s Old Man, after Rembrandt (1448) ; 
M. T. Chauvel’s Cambria’s Coast, after B. W. 
Leader (1450) ; Mr. L. Lowenstam’s ‘‘ He loves 
me, loves me not!” after L. Alma Tadema 
(1453) ; Rounding the Light Ship (1458), a race 
of yachts, by Mr. W. H. Overend; After a 
Storm in the Highlands, after Mile. R. Bonheur 
(1462), by Mr. J. B. Pratt; and L’ Amateur 
d’ Estampes (1463), by M. A. Lamotte. 


SCULPTURE. 


Although there is a great deal of difference, 
both in character and in merit, among the sculp- 
tures exhibited in the Central Hall and Lecture 
Room, they seem to us, on the whole, much 
better than usual. 

A circle of statues has been formed, according 
to the convenient custom of the Academy, about 
the middle of the Lecture Room, and it includes, 
besides Mr. Thornycroft’s Summer (1823)—a 
naked female in bronze, leaning on a column 
and shading her head with a palm leaf, a work 
thoroughly well wrought out in a naturalistic 
yet refined style, which will charm the visitor 
by its grace and careful execution. — Mr. G. 
Frampton’s masterpiece, Children of the Wolf 
(1822), the execution of which, though its style 
is not first rate, is more than respectable, while 
the design is highly spontaneous and energetic, 
and the Applause (1828) of Mr. E. O. Ford, to 
which, some weeks ago, we devoted a brief 
note (all we need say now is that the thighs 
are much too long). Here also is placed the 
life-size Bellona (1826) of the famous painter 
M. J. L. Géréme. This remarkable statue was 
one of the attractions of last year’s Salon, and 
formed a leading subject of discussion in Parisian 
circles. The limbsare of solid ivory(the materials 
for which had been obtained at a vast cost, 
and wrought with learning, care, and skill), 
the torso, head, and draperies are of coloured 
gilt and jewelled bronze. The artist’s object 
has been to represent the Goddess of War 
standing a-tiptoe upon the world, while the 
hideous hooded snake circled about her feet, 
and with its mantle expanded, rises and hisses 
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at her side. The goddess’s expression is inten- 
sified by the open eyes and their pale blue 
irides of glass seeming to glare with the fury 
of slaughter, the distended yet flattened nostrils, 
and the mouth, blood-red within, showing the 
teeth, as it is opened to emit a hoarse and terrible 
cry from the — chest, while the goddess 
waves on high her falchion and _buckler. 
As, rising to her fullest height, she lifts her 
arms, her mantle, deeply stained with blood, is 
tossed in great folds, the character of which is 
in keeping with the subject at her side. Itisa 
superb design, at once grotesque, in the true 
sense of that term, and dreadful. The horror 
of the face owes something, no doubt, to the 
tragic masks of antiquity, but it owes still 
more to the highly coloured and yet pallid 
ivory masks of the Japanese masters, who have 
furnished so many grim and sanguinary types 
of the sort. In the coloration of the statue 
we trace a happy adaptation of Japanese 
ideas, and in the naked limbs the forms of 
Greece. As an illustration of the Fury of 
‘**brazen-throated War” we know nothing, 
even the few suggestive Greek sketches which 
remain to us, to be compared with this splen- 
did example. Its sole defect, so it appears to 
us, is the shortness of the legs. As a piece of 
colour it is triumphant. Unfortunately, owing 
to its position in the Lecture Room, where the 
light is too sharp and falls upon the figure at too 
acute an angle, the design suffers to some extent. 

Of Mr. Woolner’s last work, his bronze 
figure of The Housemaid (1681), we have already 
givena description. Those who do not perceive 
the beauty and grace of the life which is daily 
about them may be surprised at the choice, by 
a sculptor trained in the highest art of his day, 
of such a subject as a comely English servant 
girl, in the prime of life, kneeling at her pail, 
and wringing the cloth she has been using. But 
those who condescend to look twice, and are 
prepared to learn from masters of the art, or 
who value a work of art for its merits, will find 
here much toadmire. As the Greek sculptors 
of the best time thought it no folly to carve men 
and women engaged in homely occupations, so 
it is hard to see why Woolner, as well as 
Flaxman, who frequently did the same thing, 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft—e.g. ‘The Mower’ 
—and half the French sculptors of our day, 
should not do so. Woolner took for his model 
a@ woman of massive yet elegant physique; he 

ed her with natural grace; he draped her 
in modern garments, and he carved those 
garments in a fine, simple style, of which 
the folds about the hips and bust are choice 
illustrations ; the curve of the figure as she 
turns half round to her work, and the grace 
of the neck which sustains the well-poised head, 
are instances of really valuable art. The statue 
is so badly placed at the Academy that the beau- 
tiful and appropriate face cannot be seen at all. 
We hope it may be re-exhibited elsewhere, so 
that it may be studied as it deserves to be. 
—The Rescue of Andromeda (1683), by Mr. 
H. C. Fehr, is the most ambitious effort in the 
Academy, and as a specimen of decorative art 
it is one of the most successful. The idea of 
showing the dragon actually crawling over the 
body of the prostrate Andromeda, whose horror 
and terror are expressed with great force, is not 
more repulsive than the subject allows, and, 
indeed, requires, and it has the merit of ensur- 
ing compactness, as well as vigour, to the group. 
Perseus hovering above the beast and its victim 
is a telling figure. The execution of the whole 
is scholarly and correct. 

Mr. A. Jones is a rapidly improving sculptor, 
buthe will not gainadditional reputation this year 
by Maternal Care (1660), a life-size group of a 
mare and her foal attacked bya dog. To be 
sure, the design is as good and spirited as the 
subject demanded, and the execution is excel- 
lent; but it is a pity to waste skill and material 
ona theme which would be most in place on 
the top of an ormolu clock.— At the Brook (1661), 





Mrs. A. Gell’s statuette of a naked girl dipping 
her pitcher at a stream, is a pretty sketch, and 
so well designed as to deserve carrying out at 
life size, to do which will test the lady’s courage 
and skill.—Mr. A. B. Joy’s Marquis of Salisbury 
(1663) is the best of that able sculptor’s official 
busts, an excellent likeness ; the clever carving 
of the hair and beard is quite worth noticing.— 
Mr. G. E. Wade has thrown a good deal of 
animation into the features of Sir J. A. Mac- 
Donald (1666), a life-size whole-length, and in 
representing Sir John as reading aloud he has 
hit upon a good and original motive for a por- 
trait statue ; but the execution is too rough.— 
Thirst, a Group (1668), by M. L. Cauer, two 
soldiers struggling for a canteen, exhibits a great 
deal of spirit, but at life size it is absurdly 
large for the subject. The torso and bust of 
The Water Carrier, a Statuette (1701), by the 
same artist, are first rate in style ; the timid, 
observant, and eager face is in keeping with 
the attitude and action. — No. 1673, Mr. 
C. B. Birch’s Earl of Beaconsfield, is, of 
course, not from the life, and to succeed 
with the face Mr. Birch needed a some- 
what more subtle perception of a character 
which was hard to read, yet grew greater as 
one studied it. The execution is not so fine as 
it might have been, seeing what an admirable 
— Mr. Birch has before now proved himself 
to be. 

The Portrait of an Artist (1690), by Mr. P. R. 
Montford, with which we enter the Lecture 
Room, is to be admired for its treatment of low 
relief.—Love the Conqueror (1695), by Mr. 
F. W. Pomeroy, possesses rare grace and spirit ; 
the figure is notable for careful modelling, its 
attitude, and the vivacious expression, but the 
thighs are too long.—‘* With modest eyes down- 
cast ” (1696), by Signor A. C. Lucchesi, is charm- 
ingly carved as a reproduction of the beautiful 
morbidezza of a fine naturalistic type.—Mr. 
T. Brock’s N. Sherwood, Esq. (1703), is worthy 
of him, being a solid and accomplished piece of 
carving and full of character ; Sir F. Leighton 
(1717) is another capital example and a good 
likeness.—No. 1707, Memorial Tablet to L. C. 
Woolridge, M.D., by Mr. E. R. Mullins, has 
a good design, but the body of the kneeling 
figure is clumsy.—St. George, in coloured wax 
(1708), by Miss E. Casella, and Octava Spera 
(1710), in the same material, by Miss N. Casella, 
are praiseworthy and elegant attempts to revive 
a method of art which was dying out.— Memorial 
Tablet to Evan Evans (1709), by Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, is an honourable record of the late 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, con- 
spicuously graceful in sentiment and style, and 
everywhere excellent, excepting the faces of 
the cherubs enclosed in the framework of the 
panel.—Although the execution of Mr. A. M‘F. 
Shannan’s Hunter and the Wood Nymph (1712) 
is too rough for the best art, the design is 
intensely expressive.—The head of Hypatia 
(1718), by Miss L. G. Williams, is beautiful in 
itself, good in style, and poetical in character. — 
A statuette of Clytie (1719), by Mr. H. Mont- 
ford, may be praised for the passion of its 
attitude and expression, and charms us by its 
fresh design and accomplished execution. The 
right arm seems to be too long.—Mr. J. 
Somerscales’s Design for Spandrels for a 
School of Art (1723) is a perfect example of 
what may be called the school of design style, 
accomplished without fire, complete so far as 
its lack of vitality admits, and commonplace 
without being actually dull.—On the other 
hand, Love- Light, a design in bronze for a 
newspaper knife (1737), by Mr. W. R. Colton, 
is decidedly clever and original.—The Dancing 
Girls, a design in low relief and colour by Miss 
R. Le Quesne (1770), possesses a good deal of 
vivacity and grace, and yet it is in some measure 
exaggerated and consequently distasteful ; see, 
likewise, her Spring, a bas-relief of similar cha- 
racter (1779).—Andromache (1769), by Mr. J. 
Havenhand, is a good sketch, well modelled as 





—— 
far as the flesh goes. — Mr. H. Thornycroj 
animated bust of The Late N. Clayton, Ex, 
(1772), interests us much.— Miss E. M. Moon 
is fortunate in her capital sketch of a head, 
which she calls A Study (1778). 

Mr. A. Drury’s statue of Circe (1827) ig life 
size and naked. The legs are rather cl 
and the good naturalistic surfaces of the limi 
would bear refining. We should like to gq 
more of the weird magic of Circe’s face ; the 
playfulness of that of the statue is not eno 
—The life-size statue of A Girl binding 
Hair (1829), by Mr. W. G. John, is an exeg). 
lent piece of sculpture. The expression is dig. 
tinctly good, but the legs and contours in gener) 
are a trifle heavy. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Partly because our space is nearly exhausted, 
but still more because the drawings in the 
Architectural Room do not represent the real 
state of the art, our remarks on the contents 
of that room must be confined to the name 
of what seem to us noteworthy examples of 
various kinds, omitting those which are com. 
mendable studies of existing buildings of old 
dates. Our list, therefore, begins with Mr. A, 
Koch’s New Board School, Gais (1482), and 
continues with Messrs. Morris & Hunter's St, 
Andrew's Church, Ayr (1488) ; Mr. P. H. Tree’s 
Church, House, and Schools, Bexhill (1495) ; Mr, 
A. Waterhouse’s Head Offices of the Re 
Assurance Co., Manchester (1499); Mr. J, 
Neale’s Compton Leigh (1504) and his St. Peter’s 
Church, Bushey (1510), both fine and solidly 
studied specimens of one of our best architects’ 
art ; Mr. E. W. Mountford’s Sheffield Town Hall 
(1516) and St. Olave’s Grammar Schools (1517) ; 
Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow’s Tower and Ante- 
Chapel, St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint (1540); 
Messrs. E. a Peto’s West Dean, Chichester 
(1545); Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell’s Glasgow 
Atheneum (1555) ; Mr. F. E, Ward’s Millbwn 
House (1576); Mr. A. Webb’s L’Eglise Pro- 
testante (1607) ; Mr. H. Wilson’s Design for the 
Library, Welbeck Abbey (1623); and Mr. G. 
Aitchison’s design for the decoration of a 
Smoking Room (1648). Various good, but not 
strikingly superior, examples are contributed 
by Messrs. R. W. Edis, J. O. Scott, B. Champ- 
neys—see Banacle Edge (1507)—G. C. Horsley, 
T. G. Jackson—see St. Peter’s College, Radley 
(1558)—and A. C. Blomfield. 





BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE. 

UnpbER the auspices of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the British School at Athens there is 
now preparing for publication an elaborate 
work on the above subject, consisting of illus- 
trations of existing examples of architecture 
and iconography in Greece, principally eccle- 
siastical, from the fourth century onwards, with 
descriptions of the same, by Mr. R. W. Schultz, 
a travelling student in architecture of the Royal 
Academy, 1887-89, and Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley, 
architect, both lately students of the British 
School at Athens. Ina supplement will be given 
drawings of some of the churches of Salonica. 
The authors claim that this will be the first 
exhaustive treatment of this most important 
subject. It represents the result of nearly two 
years’ travel and labour in Greece, and of many 
months’ labour at home in working up the 
material. In addition to full and detailed 
drawings of buildings which had been briefly 
and incompletely illustrated in such works as 
those uf M. Couchaud, of Messrs. Le Bas and 
Waddington, of M. Blouet, and of Messrs. 
Texier and Pullan, a large mass of fresh material 
has been collected, and coloured drawings of 
the fine mosaics and marble work in the church 
of Daphne, near Athens, and in the monastery 
peters 3 of St. Luke of Stiris, between Livadia 
and Delphi, will now be published for the first 
time. Some fine churches in various parts of 
Greece, which have not hitherto been published, 
will also be included in the work. 
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es . . . . 
Further particulars will be given in a pro- 
us about to be issued, together with speci- 
men plates selected from those which illustrate 
the magnificent church of St. Luke at Stiris, 
ghich is the finest and most perfect example of 
Byzantine architecture now extant in Greece. 
This building, like most of the others seen and 
described by Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley, 
robably dates from the eleventh century. __ 

It is intended that the book shall contain 
upwards of two hundred plates, of which about 
thirty will be coloured reproductions of mosaic 
and marble work, the rest being partly photo- 

phic views of the buildings and their details, 
and partly architectural drawings of plans, 
elevations, &c., reproduced by process. The 
utmost care will throughout be taken with the 
reproduction of the drawings. The text will 
form the complement to the illustrations, and 
is intended to contain all available information 
as to the history of the churches, together with 
full description and discussion both of the 
architecture and the iconography. 

The work willbe published for the Committee 
of the School by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 
five parts, at 21. 2s. each, but it will not finally 
be put in hand until the names of at least a 
hundred subscribers have been received. When 

blication is complete the price will be raised 
to 12/. 12s. net. 





NOTES FROM ITALY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL research has of late been 
directed chiefly to Etruria, and discoveries of 
t importance have been made, especially 
at Vetulonia, but also at Tarquinia, Orvieto, 
Bolsena, &c. During the last few years the 
necropolis of Vetulonia, of which the most 
ancient part can now almost for certain be iden- 
tified with the site of the excavations of Cav. 
Falchi (these, I am happy to say, have been 
conducted latterly on a more systematic plan 
than before), has yielded a vast number of 
objects of various kinds, which form one of the 
chief treasures of the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence. 

Prof. Milani, however, has lately been com- 
missioned by the Government to make fresh 
researches on the spot, in order to settle defi- 
nitely the much debated question of the exact 
position of the ancient city, and possibly to 
discover the necropolis of the non-archaic period 
of its existence. The work is now in full pro- 
gress, and I may soon be able to announce the 
result. The excavations made in the southern 
necropolis of the Volsinii below Orvieto, and 
on the hills of Barano not far from Bolsena, 
have brought to light several chambered tombs, 
some being of a very ancient type, the others 
of the third century B.c. No objects, however, 
of any artistic worth were found within, except 
a funereal couch of alabaster from a tomb at 
Barano, which is of elegant style and workman- 


ship. 

On January 10th Dr. Orsi brought toa close 
his excavations at the Tusco of Syracuse. 
More than one hundred tombs were opened, 
almost all consisting of huge rectangular 
trenches, all very deep, cut in the native rock, 
and covered halfway up from the bottom by 
large stone slabs. In several a sarcophagus was 
found, an unusual circumstance in trench-burials. 
From a large number of iron and bronze nails 
strewn about it is argued that some of the 
corpses of this necropolis were placed in wooden 
coffins or on a couch of planks. Some terra- 
cottas were recovered representing the figure 
of the Egyptian Bes, and figurini in the usual 
seated posture. Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian 
vases were found in good number, amongst the 
former a very small one resembling in delicacy 
of work two very fine examples of the British 
and Berlin museums. In an uncovered tomb 
two large kylikes and several skyphoi, all with 
black figures, were found, but being broken 
they are now undergoing repairs before being 
exhibited. An alabastron, perhaps of Pheeni- 





cian origin, made of pseudo-porcelain, with 
green enamels, and some animal figures of 
porcelain, silver ornaments, rings with scara- 
beei, as also seven bronze fibule, were amongst 
the funereal deposits. The seven fibula, of 
Italic type, in the form of a boat, were 
all found on one skeleton—a rare occurrence, 
says the discoverer, in Greek burials. In 
various points Dr. Orsi has observed traces of 
ancient devastation. One part of the necropolis 
had evidently been taken possession of by later 
generations in barbaric times, while two or three 
large trenches were cleared of their contents, and 
then used for throwing in rubbish, consisting of 
broken vases from some sanctuary or other, of 
which the excavator thinks he has found remains, 
and to which he will shortly direct the labours 
of his next campaign. 

Amongst last year’s discoveries in the riparian 
works at Verona I must mention a small altar 
with a dedicatory inscription to the god Serapis, 
with the title of Optimus Maximus, erected by 
a certain Marius Maro. It belonged probably 
to a temple of Jupiter Serapis, which may have 
been not far from the Ponte Pietra, where the 
stone was discovered, upon the raised ground 
towards the Castel S. Pietro. Some years ago 
on this site the foundations of a large building, 
which may be a temple, were found, with bits of 
cornices and capitals of pillars. Here also was 
found of old the statue of Jupiter Serapis 
published by Maffei. Other new Roman inscrip- 
tions, whole and fragmentary, have also been 
added to the town collection, and an_ illus- 
trative report upon these new acquisitions will 
be published by Dr. Ricci. One of these 
inscriptions refers to a member of the Gens 
Octavia, a family already known at Verona by 
other monuments of the city. Another belongs 
to the Gens Tullia and is of the last century of 
the republic. Amongst the numerous coins dug 
up are a half as of the republic, and bronze 
coins of Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, Titus, 
Hadrian, Constantine, &. F. HaLBHErRR. 





SALE. 


Messrs. CuristTrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 10th inst. the pictures of the late Mr. Field 
and those of Mr. Pemberton Heywood, the 
majority in both collections being of the Dutch 
School. Drawing: Birket Foster, The Pet 
Kitten, 631. Pictures: W. Collins, The Bird’s- 
Nest, a group of six children looking at a bird’s- 
nest, 2311. OC. Stanfield, A Coast Scene, with a 
peasant and horses, 3361. P. Nasmyth, A Land- 
scape, view at the edge of a wood, with figures, 
6401.; A Landscape, with farm buildings on the 
right, and children in the foreground, 367/. G. 
Moreland, A Gipsy Encampment, 4721. ; The 
Bell Inn, 246/. N. Berchem, Cattle passing a 
Ford, 682/.; The Mouth of an Italian River, 
4511. Breughel, A Fair, in a Dutch village, 
with numerous figures, animals, and _ boats, 
1411. J. Van de Capella, A Calm, with a boat 
at anchor, 315/.; A Calm, with fishing-boats 
at anchor, 840/. A. Dekker, A Landscape, 
with a picturesque overshot mill in the fore- 
ground, 378/. J. B. Greuze, Head of a Girl, 
with golden hair, in white dress, black kerchief, 
3,045/. J. Van der Heyden, The Courtyard of 
a Palace, partly in ruins, 6301. M. Hobbema, 
A Woody Landscape, with a flooded road in 
the foreground, 4,725/. J. Van Huysum, A 
Group of Roses, Peonies, and Pinks, in a terra- 
cotta jar, 483/. E. Van der Neer, A Young 
Lady, wearing a white cap, 2621. A. Van der 
Neer, A River Scene, occupying the centre of 
the picture, 2941.; A River Scene, with boats, 
and men drawing a net, 7351. A. Van Ostade, 
Two Men and a Woman in a Room, 640/.; 
Interior of a Cabaret, 7661. J. Ruysdael, An 
Overshot Mill, 1,785/.; A Landscape, with an 
old cottage under a group of fine trees, 1,2601. ; 
A Ruined Castle, 183). Jan Steen, Interior of 
a Room, 724/. D. Teniers, The ogee 


798/.; A Chemist’s Laboratory, 682I. 
Van Tol, 


An Interior, with a shoemaker 





at his stall, 210). W. Van de Velde, A Calm, 
with the royal yacht moored among a fleet of 
fishing-boats, 3461. ; A Calm, with two men-of- 
war at anchor, 976/.; A Calm, with fishing- 
boats at anchor, 2891. P. Wouwermans, A 
Coast Scene, with a ruined tower, 152].; An 
Engagement of Cavalry, 388/.; A Landscape, 
intersected by a river, 483/.; A Landscape, 
with a sportsman in a red jacket on a grey 
horse, 130/._ Jan Hackert and Jan Lingelbach, 
An Italian River Scene, with timber rafts, 2201. 
Jan Van der Heyden and A. Van de Velde, A 
Street in a Dutch Town, 6351. P. de Hooch, 
A View in a Dutch Town, 4201. S. De Koninck, 
An Interior, with a merchant seated at his 
desk, mending a pen, 3781. P. De Koning, A 
Bird’s-Eye View, over an extensive landscape, 
9451. N. Maas, A View in front of a Chateau, 
6301. Three pictures belonging to the late 
Bishop of Winchester, S. Wilberforce, were 
also sold: Raffaelle, La Belle Jardiniére, 3991. 
Mieris, A Lady playing with a Spaniel, 1571.; 
and Ruysdael, A Ruined Castle, 1831. 








Sine-Aart Gossiy, 

Tue benefices of All Hallows the Great (or 
the More) and All Hallows the Less, Thames 
Street, near the Steel Yard, were united in 
1683, after the Fire, and both the Gothic 
churches being destroyed, that of the latter 
parish, which, as it stood upon arched 
vaults, was called ‘‘ Ecclesia Omnium Sanc- 
torum super Cellarium,” was not rebuilt. The 
united benefices are now in turn to be merged 
with those of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
and St. Martin in the Vintry. The services of 
the four parishes will in future be conducted in 
the church of St. Michael, and the church of 
All Hallows the Great and Less will be demo- 
lished. This is one of Wren’s inferior struc- 
tures, and, except the unusualness of its plan, 
which is a sort of irregular rhomboid, has 
nothing of interest about it; the addition 
of an elaborate oak screen, extending across 
the whole building, separating the nave 
from the chancel, and by no means with- 
out architectural merit or excellence of exe- 
cution, gives a sort of interest to the place. 
‘¢Godwin and Britton” states that this screen 
was manufactured in Hamburg, and presented 
to the church by the Hanse Merchants in 
memory of the former connexion between them 
and this country. Doubtless the church, which 
almost adjoined their Steel Yard, possessed many 
associations of value to the great company. Tra- 
dition refers the screen to ‘‘ the time of Queen 
Anne,” but it appears to be older. The length 
of the church within is about 87 ft., the breadth 
nearly 60 ft.; the tower is said to be 86 ft. high. 
There is some good carving in the sounding- 
board over the pulpit. 

Tue English judges appointed for the Fine- 
Art Section at Chicago are: for works in oil, 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis and Mr. Val. Prinsep ; 
for water colours, Mr. A. W. Hunt; for works 
in black and white, Mr. F. Short; and for 
architectural examples, Mr. MacVicar Ander- 
son. A sculptor has not yet been decided on. 

Untit the 29th inst. Messrs. Cassell’s Black 
and White Exhibition, the eleventh of the 
series, will remain open at Cutlers’ Hall, 
Warwick Lane, Newgate Street. It comprises 
nearly five hundred examples, including those 
by Messrs. W. Wyllie, A. East, C. Wyllie, J. 
MacWhirter, J. Fulleylove, E. Parton, and J. 
Clark. 

THE publication of the quarto volume on the 
‘Architecture and Archeology of the Man- 
chester Cathedral,’ by Mr. J. 8. Crowther, 
which has been in progress during seven years, 
has been interrupted by the recent death of 
Mr. Crowther. The work will be completed 
by Dr. Frank Renaud, and will be in the hands 
of subscribers in October next. Mr. J. E. 
Cornish, of Manchester, is the publisher. 
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Nor one by one, but in battalions, the really 
fine works of art—those that are above the 


caprice of fashion—are leaving the kingdom. 


This week, among a number of choice objects 
purchased for the Continent, was one of the few 
examples remaining in the country of the cele- 


brated so-called Henri Deux ware. And yet 


the national collection at Bloomsbury possesses 


no specimen of the art. 

THE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22, Albemarle Street on Mon- 
day next at 5 p.m., Prof. Jebb, M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


Tue long-expected report on the excavations 
undertaken at Megalopolis by members of the 
British School at Athens will be issued by the 
Hellenic Society within a few days. It will 
contain an historical sketch by Mr. W. J. 
Woodhouse, a narrative of excavation by Mr. 
W. Loring, an architectural description and 
analysis by Mr. R. W. Schultz, a chapter on 
the theatre by Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. 
Loring, a chapter on the Agora by Mr. G. C. 
Richards, a chapter on the town walls and 
internal topography by Mr. Loring, and one on 
the inscriptions of Megalopolis and neighbour- 
hood by Mr. Richards. The illustrations con- 
sist of sixteen full-page plates, mainly archi- 
tectural, and upwards of sixty figures inserted 
in the text. An additional number of this sup- 
plementary paper has been printed so that it 
may be available for others than members of 
the Society. 

A SMALL room in the Louvre has been appro- 
priated to a collection of Persian lustred pottery 
of the kind of which Mr. Henry Wallis’s essays 
and their fine illustrations in colours have done 
much to increase our knowledge. 


Our Correspondent at Athens writes :— 


“The disinterment of the ruins of ancient Delphi 
is advancing rapidly under the best possible con- 
ditions. Besides isolated finds, the discovery 
of the remains of the Treasury of the Athenians is 
to be noted, as it was not only the place where 
valuable works of art were preserved, but also 
affords a sure topographical basis. To the right of 
this building has been found of late an archaic 
statue of Apollo, of Parian marble, of more than 
life size, 1:98 métres high, embedded in a com- 
paratively recent wall. The condition of this statue 
is admirable, down to the nose and the feet, which 
latter are broken off at the toe joints. The god is 
represented as leaning on his right foot. The type 
of this standing figure resembles the archaic statues 
of Apollo already known. It seems to be a copy 
of a wooden image made under Egyptian influence. 
The countenance is long and almost triangular ; the 
lips, chin, &c., terminate in a pointed shape ; the 
hair broadens out down the back, and is bound with 
atenia. In front three cylindrical locks fall over 
each shoulder. The hair ends upon the forehead in 
ornamental curls adorned with roses. The hands 
are placed close to the hips, and the fingers are not 
separated. The ears are larger than the natural size, 
and are turned somewhat upwards, The execution 
throughout is most careful. 

“Besides this a small head of white stone has 
been discovered within the last few days. It is the 
head of a bearded man who wears a crown upon his 
richly adorned hair, and his eyes are half closed, 
Also a head of a horse in marble has turned up. It 
appears to belong to the tympanum of the Treasury 
of the Athenians.” 








MUSIC 


—— 


THE WEEK. 
CovENT GARDEN OpERA.—‘ La Favorite’; production of 
Bizet’s ‘ Djamileh.’ 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSI¥Y MusIcAL Socrery. 


secured for the first appearance ‘of Madame 


Armand in the character of Leonora, the 
popular ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ was to 
follow. In this Sir Augustus Harris 
displayed managerial astuteness at some, 
though not very great, expense to art. The 
Brussels artist, as already stated in con- 
nexion with her appearances at the operatic 
concerts, has a fine contralto voice, more 
effective in the chest than in the medium 
register, while the high notes in the music 
were obviously rather trying to her. As an 
actress Madame Armand was at her best in 
dramatic situations, and, despite her some- 
what excessive tendency in the direction 
of embonpoint, her appearance is not un- 
pleasing. M. Alvarez was a feeble Fer- 
nand, alike vocally and dramatically, until 
the last scene, when he proved himself equal 
to his duties. M. Dufriche did not give 
satisfaction as Alfonso, which in former 
years was among M. Faure’s best parts, but 
M. Plangon was above criticism as Bal- 
thazar. 

Bizet’s one-act opera ‘ Djamileh,’ origin- 
ally produced at the Paris Théatre Lyrique 
in 1872, three years before ‘ Carmen,’ will 
scarcely prove successful at Covent Garden, 
even as a lever de rideau, since its delicate 
effects are lost in so large a house. The 
libretto by Louis Gallet is entirely wanting 
in dramatic interest, and is not altogether 
wholesome from a moral standpoint; but 
the opinions of the Parisian critics passed 
at the time on the score cannot but seem 
supremely ridiculous at present. So far 
from the music being incoherent, laboured, 
and Wagnerian, the general impression 
left by Tuesday’s performance was that it 
errs on the side of simplicity. Oriental 
colour is only introduced prominently into 
one number, an Almée dance, which is, 
perhaps, the most original in the work; but 
the note of true passion is sounded in the 
final love duet, when the sensual Haroun 
renounces his former life and declares his 
determination to remain faithful to the love- 
sick Djamileh, and throughout the themes 
are eminently characteristic of the composer 
of ‘Carmen.’ At the lowest estimate the 
opera must be regarded as a marked advance 
on ‘Les Pécheurs de Perles.’ The orches- 
tration is extremely delicate and full of 
felicitous touches, which would make their 
effect in a smaller house. The performance 
cannot be highly commended. It was a 
mistake to substitute recitative from an un- 
known hand for the original dialogue ; 
and Mlle. Gherlsen, M. Bonnard, and M. 
Coutellier were not particularly satisfactory 
in the principal parts. The orchestra, under 
* Mr. Randegger, was, however, more refined 
than usual. 

The desire of the University authorities 
at Oxford and Cambridge to offer homage 
to foreign musical genius by the bestowal 
of an honorary diploma has been expressed 
at various times for considerably over a 
century, and is certainly laudable, though 





Donizetti's once admired masterpiece 
‘La Favorite’ was revived at Covent Garden 
last Saturday, with what may be termed | 
maimed rites. The work was given in | 


French, which was certainly an advantage; | 
but the main portion of the overture and 
the ballet were omitted, and the score was 
otherwise curtailed, the reason being that, 
in order that a full audience might be | 


it does not always meet with appreciation. 
Never before, however, in the history of 
music at Cambridge have so many eminent 
continental composers assembled within its 
boundaries as during the past week; and 
the list might have been extended by the 
inclusion of Verdi and Grieg had not old 
age in the first instance and ill health in 


undesirable. However, the concert in th 
Guildhall on Monday was a marked artistj, 
success, and the enthusiasm with which the 
distinguished visitors were greeted must 
have convinced them of the esteem jp 


which they are held in England. Hep 
Max Bruch conducted the scene deno. 
minated “The Banquet of the Pheacians,” 
which is certainly the most impressive ge¢. 
tion of his ‘Odysseus’; and Signor Boito 
directed the Prologue from his unique 
opera ‘ Mefistofele,’ the rendering of which 
proved as effective in the concert-room as it 
has ever done in an opera-house. M. Saint. 
Saéns was represented by a recently com. 
posed fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
entitled ‘ Africa,’ the outcome, it is said, 
of a visit to Algiers. The work has no 
pretensions to classical form, unless such 
a term may be applied to a consistently 
developed rhapsody; but it is rich ip 
melodious subject - matter, including an 
adaptation of a traditional song of Tunis, 
and the pianoforte part is written with re. 
markable brilliancy and general knowledge 
of effect. It is needless to add that it was 
superbly interpreted by the composer. (Of 
M. Tschaikowsky’s elaborate symphonic 
poem ‘Francesca da Rimini’ it is unne- 
cessary to speak, as the work was fully 
described in the article on the Munich 
Festival which appeared in the Atheneum 
last week, and with the opinions then ex- 
pressed we fully agree. A fine perform- 
ance of Grieg’s first ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite was 
secured under Prof. Stanford’s direction, 
and the Cambridge conductor’s Chicago 
ode ‘East to West’ brought the concert to 
an effective conclusion. It only remains to 
be added that Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Miss 
Marie Brema, and Mr. Plunket Greene were 
all excellent in the music for solo voices. 








CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


In no previous season have so many musical 
entertainments of every description been 
crowded together as at present, and it is im- 
possible to notice more than a small proportion 
of the performances for which invitations come 
to hand. Commencing with Thursday last 
week, the afternoon entertainments included 
the annual pianoforte recital of Miss Emma 
Barnett at the Princes’ Hall. The rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in a, Op. 101, Schumann’s 
‘Papillons,’ Op. 2, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie, 
No. 13, was not interesting ; but commendation 
may be given to a new series of seven ‘‘ Cha- 
racteristic Studies,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett, 
which should be in request as refined and 
agreeable little genre pieces with more or less 
appropriate titles. Madame Clara Samuell con- 
tributed some English songs in a highly artistic 
manner. 

The programme of Sir Augustus Harris’s 
second operatic concert on the same afternoon 
was scarcely more interesting than that on the 
previous occasion ; but mention may be made 
of Madame Armand’s introduction of an air 
from Ambroise Thomas’s pleasant opera 
‘Psyche,’ which, now that short lyrical works 
are in vogue, might be advantageously intro- 
duced at Covent Garden; and of Herr Alvary’s 
revival of an air from Méhul’s ‘Joseph,’ a 
splendid work, which, unfortunately, by reason 
of its subject, cannot be performed here. Frau 
Moran-Olden, who has for many years occupied 
a distinguished position in Germany as @ 
dramatic soprano, displayed her full and rich 
voice in Weber’s scena *‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster.” 








the second rendered a visit to this country 


On Friday afternoon the annual orchestral 
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concert in connexion with the London Academy 
of Music took place in St. James’s Hall, and 
may be regarded, on the whole, as extremely 
successful. Under the direction of Mr. A. 
Pollitzer, bright and spirited performances 
were given of overtures by Weber and Auber, 
and two movements from Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ 
Symphony. In Gounod’s impressive motet 
‘Gallia,’ and an air from ‘ Aida,’ Miss Teresa 
Blamy displayed vocal capabilities which should 
in due course enable her to win a high position 
in her profession ; and words of encouragement 
may be bestowed on Miss May Rosslyn (con- 
tralto), Miss Kate Bruckshaw and Miss Alice 
Hayman (pianists), and Miss Alice Maud Lieb- 
mann and Miss Stella Fraser (violinists). 

In the evening a successful concert was given 
at St. James’s Hall by Miss Frida Scotta, a 
young violinist of far more than average ability. 
She gave beautifully finished performances of 
Handel’s familiar Sonata in a, which might now 
give way to some other number of the set, and 
Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso in a minor ; 
and was joined by Miss Muriel Elliot and 
Master Gerardy in a remarkably fine rendering 
of Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, Op. 97. 

The pianoforte and vocal programme of Seior 
Sarasate and Madame Berthe Marx on Saturday 
afternoon was largely composed of music by 
M. Saint-Saéns, including the Duet Sonata, 
Op. 75, a brilliant and effective work ; the Con- 
certstiick, Op. 20; and a pianoforte ‘Etude 
en Forme de Valse.’ A manuscript Suite for 
piano and violin by Goldmark, Op. 43, was 
performed for the first time, and made no 
particular impression. It is in four rather 
yaguely constructed movements, and the themes 
are, for the most part, uninteresting. The com- 
poser should certainly subject it to revision 
before publication. 

The scheme of the Richter Concert on Monday 
evening included an overture entitled ‘Une 
Nuit & Carlstein,’ by Zdegno Fibich, a com- 
poser of Bohemian birth, who was only known in 
this country by a Pianoforte Quartet in £ minor, 
Op. 11, which was introduced at Sir Charles 
Halle’s concerts and the Popular Concerts in 
1883, and has since been several times repeated, 
owing to the strong infusion of national colour- 
ing and its general effectiveness. The present 
overture is an attempt to illustrate, or rather to 
suggest by means of music, a legend of the 
fourteenth century, which has served as the 
foundation of a comedy by Vrchlicky. The 
Castle of Carlstein, near Prague, is in- 
habited by a number of knights and nobles 
of studious and ascetic tendencies, no woman 
ever being permitted to set foot within its walls. 
The overture consists of an elaborate introduc- 
tion, followed by an allegro con cortesia, also 
planned on an extensive scale, but in strict sym- 
phonic form. The melodious second subject, 
which bears a curious resemblance to a theme 
from the scherzo in Dvoradk’s Symphony in «, 
may be taken to represent the female element, 
which eventually is victorious. Fibich’s over- 
ture cannot be safely judged at a first hearing, 
and the impression it produced was but mode- 
rately favourable. The symphony on this occa- 
sion was Schumann’s in B flat, No. 1, which 
was, on the whole, very finely played. Mr. 
Andrew Black continues to make progress as a 
Wagnerian vocalist, his rendering of ‘ Wotan’s 
Abschied’ and ‘Hagen’s Wacht ’ being wholly 
commendable. 

Signor Buonamici gave a pianoforte recital 
before a small audience at the Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. He played seme of Chopin’s 
Studies and some other minor pieces fairly well, 
but his rendering of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata had little to recommend it. 

The Musical Guild gave their last concert for 


the present season at the Kensington Town Hall | 


on Tuesday evening. The programme was in- 
teresting, and included Spohr’s rarely heard 
Septet for piano and strings, Op. 147; Dvorak’s 
Terzetto for two violins and viola, Op. 74; and 





Schumann’s Trio in p minor, Op. 63. The next 
series of concerts will be given in November 
and December, when more attention may be 
bestowed upon them than is possible at this 
busy period of the year. 

Of the concerts of Wednesday the most note- 
worthy was that of Sir William Cusins, in the 
afternoon, at St. James’s Hall. The programme 
included a manuscript Sonata in a minor for 
pianoforte and violin, musicianly but rather 
uninteresting, by the concert-giver, and three 
movements of his Trio in c minor, the composer 
being assisted by M. Emile Sauret and Signor 
Piatti. Another noteworthy item was a selec- 
tion of two pieces for viola d’amore by Marais 
and Boisdeffre, admirably played by M. van 
Waefelghem. Among the artists who took part 
in the concert were Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
Mlle. Elena Leila, Miss Gwladys Wood, and 
Mr. W. Shakespeare. 








Biusical Gossiy, 


THE engagement of Herr Emil Steinbach, of 
Mayence, to conduct the forthcoming perform- 
ances of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ and ‘ Siegfried ’ at Covent Garden will 
give more interest to the Wednesday cycle of 
the Bayreuth master’s works than appeared 
probable a few days ago. Herr Steinbach is 
reported to be an excellent musician, and well 
qualified for the duties he has undertaken to 
perform. 

Two choral rehearsals for the performance of 
‘The Golden Legend’ at the Crystal Palace 
next Saturday have already been held at 
Exeter Hall, and the third will take place on 
Monday evening. The Handel Festival Choir 
is said to be in splendid form, and an almost 
ideal interpretation of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
work is anticipated. 

ATTENTION may again be drawn to the unique 
programme of Mr. Edgar Haddock’s third con- 
cert at the Steinway Hall on Monday afternoon 
next, the whole of the items being compositions 
by English musicians not previously heard in 
public. Among those represented wil be Mr. 
F. K. Hattersley, Prof. Villiers Stanford, Mr. 
J. F. Barnett, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, Dr. W. Creser, Sir Walter 
Parratt, Mr. Edward German, and the concert- 
giver. 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie concluded his exceed- 
ingly interesting series of lectures on Verdi's 
‘ Falstaff’ at the Royal Institution last Saturday, 
dealing with the final scenes of the opera, and 
paying a high tribute to the personal qualities 
of the doyen of composers. When the time 
approaches for the presentation of ‘ Falstaff’ in 
London, which we fear will not be this year, 
the substance of these lectures should be made 
available for general perusal. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mr. Edgar Haddock’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Streletzki’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Portman Rooms. 

Royal Academy of Music Students’ Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Miss Alice Fairman’s Concert, 3, Collard & Coijlard’s Rooms. 

Madame Roger Miclos’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 

Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 

Covent Garden Opera, 8.30, ‘ L’Amico Fritz ’ 

Miss Edie Reynolds's Concert, 3, Erard’s Recital Room. 

Miss Marian Davis's Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms 

Concert in aid of a Royal Academy Student, 3, Steinway Hall. 

M. Paderewski's Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Miss Harding's Concert, 3.30, Grafton Gallery. 

Mr. Edwin Holland’s Concert, 8, St. George's Hall. 

London Organ School Concert, 8, Portman Rooms. 

Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s Vocal Recital, 8. Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Braxton Smith’s Concert, 8, St. Martin's ‘own Hall. 

Miss Georgina Ganz’'s Matinée Musicale, No. 18, Carlton House 
‘Terrace 

Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘ Roméo et Juliette.’ 

Signor Romano s Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 

Mr. Walter Wadham's Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 

Raoul Koezalski’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

Madame Van Hulst’s Concert, 3, No. 68, Great Cumberland Place 

rer's Concert, 8, Steinway Hall. 

er’s Concert, 8, Highbury Atheneum. 

ool Choir Festival, Crystal Palace. 
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Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman 

s, Sir Augustus Harris's Operatic Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Miss K. Poyntz's Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Kooms. 
Miss Noemi Lorenzi’s Matinée Musicale, 3, Erard’s Recital 
looms. 

Madame Caravoglia’s Concert, 3, Prince of Wales's Club. 
The Magpie Minstrels’ Concert, 8, Princes’ Hall 
Mr. Albert Bach’s Loewe Recital, 8, Steinway Hall. 
Mrs. Henschel’s Recital of English Song, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Covent Garden Opera, 
Miss Hurst's Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. * 
Miss Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
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Frit. Miss Douste de Fortis’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
= Mr. R. Blagrove’s Concertina Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Covent Garden Opera. 
Bar. — Sarasate’s Violin and Pianoforte Kecital, 3, St. James's 
a 


Miss Rosa Olitzka’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 

Performance of ‘'The Golden Legend’ on the Handel Orchestra, 
3, Crystal Palace. 

Postman’'s Seaside Rest Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 

Covent Garden Upera. 








DRAMA 


—_—~— 


THE WEEK. 


Drury LAane.—‘ Les Plaideurs,’ par Racine. ‘Le Malade 
Imaginaire,’ par Moliére. ‘Un Pére Prodigue,’ Comédie en 
cing Actes, par Alexandre Dumas fils. ‘Par le Glaive,’ 
Drame en cing Actes et sept Tableaux, par Jean Richepin. 

Lyric.—Performances of ‘‘ La Duse”: ‘ The Doll’s House.’ 

HAYMARKET.—Afternoon Representation: ‘An Enemy of 
the People,’ a Play in Five Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 


WuateEver may be the cause, the Comédie 
Frangaise seems to have descended one or 
two degrees from its former high estate. 
Though the most numerous body that has 
so far visited London, the present collection 
of sociétaires and pensionnaires is not the 
most distinguished. During the famous 
visit of 1870 the smallest parts in the réper- 
toire were played by artists of European 
reputation. Artists of European reputation 
are now scarce in the Thédtre Frangais. 
M. Got brings, it is true, his brilliant re- 
putation; but M. Got owns to over seventy 
years, and has abandoned many of his old 
characters. Mlle. Jane Hading, who is as 
yet only a pensionnaire, is “‘ created of every 
creature’s best.’? She has not, however, the 
imaginative power nor theripe and illustrious 
method of Sarah Bernhardt. M. Coquelin 
cadet has not the rare gifts of M. Coquelin 
ainé, M. Boucher cannot replace Delaunay, 
and the seat of Bressant is unfilled. Not 
wholly to the disadvantage of the company 
is it that it is unprovided with stars. En- 
semble is the gift on which it should pride 
itself most, and that it may still claim. 
It has some good, and one or two excellent 
actors. It is possible, moreover, that the 
preference awarded the company of a score 
years ago over that of the day is but an out- 
come of that disposition to praise the old 
at the expense of the new which is one of 
the most familiar attributes of human 
nature. 

Putting on one side the prologue, ‘ Salut 
a Londres,’ written by M. Claretie and 
recited by Mlle. Reichenberg, the only 
novelty in the opening night’s programme 
consisted of the ‘‘Cérémonie” introduced 
at the close of ‘Le Malade Imaginaire.’ 
Common enough in France, this reception 
of Argan into the Faculty of Medicine has 
not, so far as we are aware, been exhibited 
in England. Whose is the authorship of 
the rhymed macaronic verses, strangely 
blended of Latin, French, and Spanish, 
with, in the present case, a mild and com- 
plimentary infusion of English, is a matter 
of little consequence. The verses themselves 
and the whole ‘‘ceremony” constitute the 
troisiéme interméde introduced into a piece 
announced as a comédie-ballet. Features 
such as the entry of the porte-seringues dis- 
appear. The spectacle of the whole of the 
members, male and female, of the Comédie 
Francaise dressed in the scarlet robes, 
trimmed with ermine, of Doctors of Medi- 
cine was, of course, quaint as well as pretty. 
The busts formerly employed of Shakspeare 
and Moliére were once more called into use. 

The presentation of ‘ Les Plaideurs’ proved 
dull, the only feature in it of interest being 
the familiar impersonation by M. Got of 
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with which Daly’s Theatre will open, and not ee ait 


which is taken from ‘Le Roman Bourgeois’ 
—to Isabelle, passed unnoticed :— 

DANDIN. N’avez-vous jamais vu donner la ques- 

tion? 

ISABELLE. Non; et ne le verrai, que je crois, de 

ma vie, 

DANDIN. Venez, je vous en veux faire passer 

lenvie. 

IsABELLE. Hé, Monsieur, peut-on voir souffrir 

des malheureux ? 

DANDIN. Bon! Cela fait toujours passer une 

heure ou deux. 

It was otherwise in ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire,’ 
with the somewhat kindred gentzilesse of 
Thomas Diafoirus to Angélique: “‘ Je vous 
invite 4 venir voir, l’un de ces jours, pour 
vous divertir, la dissection d’une femme.” 
This was received with roars of laughter. 
The whole of this piece was greeted with 
laughter and applause. The Argan of M. 
Coquelin cadet is, as it ought to be, Rabe- 
laisian, but is not otherwise noteworthy ; 
the remaining impersonations were conven- 
tional and adequate. 

‘Le Pére Prodigue’ introduced M. Febvre 
in his familiar character of Le Comte de la 
Rivonniére, Mlle. Reichenberg as Héléne, 
and Mile. Pierson as Madame Godefroy ; 
while ‘ Par le Glaive,’ by M. Jean Richepin, 
revealed M. Mounet Sully as Pietro Strada, 
and Madame Bartet as Rinalda. 

Signora Duse’s incursions into Scan- 
dinavian drama have revealed no new 
facet of her talents. It is, indeed, less 
as interpreter than as possessor of an 
exquisite method that she wins recognition. 
In whatever part she appears the perfect 
repose, grace, and beauty obtain our admira- 
tion. There is, however, none in which she 
disturbs existing reputations. After the first 
astonishment is past we return to old alle- 
sear and worship at the former shrine. 

arah Bernhardt remains the ideal Fédora, 
and Desclée theoriginal Marguerite Gautier. 
The charm of method which in her early 
efforts exercised so overpowering and, as 
was at first felt, so revolutionary an influence, 
is still felt—is as perceptible even in Nora 
Helmerasin Marguerite Gautier. Theconver- 
sations with Mrs. Linden have irresistible 
vivacity and variety. The actress sits on a 
stool at the feet of her friend, kisses her with 
caressing tenderness, hugs her, and plays 
all sorts of tricks, all of them delightful, 
and some of them fantastic. We are less 
impressed, however, by her unrest than by 
her seductiveness, and, while admiring her 
petulance, are not convinced of the necessity 
for her sacrifice. Add to this that she ex- 
hibits in the piece no pathos, and that she 
leaves the tarantella undanced, and the fact 
that she is not Ibsen’s Nora seems patent. 

Mr. Tree has been wisely inspired in 
producing ‘An Enemy of the People.’ 
Ibsen’s famous defence of himself and 
arraignment of his foes (in this case con- 
stituting something not far short of 
universal humanity) proves thoroughly sus- 
ceptible of dramatic presentation, and Ibsen’s 
irony, philosophy, and paradox receive added 
significance. Got up as a middle - aged 


Ibsen, Mr. Tree acted capitally, and the 
performance was an intellectual treat. Ina 
good cast Mr. Kemble, Mr. E. M. Robson, 
Miss Lily Hanbury, and Mrs, Wright were 
conspicuous. 





‘The Foresters,’ which may even be held over 
until next season. ‘The Last Word’ and a 
new comedy called ‘Love in a Tandem’ are 
promised, and Miss Rehan will also play Julia 
in ‘ The Hunchback.’ 


‘Sr. Ronan’s WELL,’ a four-act adaptation, 
by Messrs. W. H. Pollock and Richard Davey, 
of Scott’s novel, was given on Monday afternoon 
at the Trafalgar Square Theatre. Some liberties 
were taken with the story, which, in addition 
to its date being altered, is provided with a 
happy termination. The comic scenes and cha- 
racters are effective, though some compression 
seems required. Miss Annie Rose played Clara 
Mowbray, Miss Sylvia Grey was Hannah Irwin, 
and Miss Alexes Leighton, Meg Dods. The 
reception was favourable. 


‘Tue Youncer Son,’ by Mr. R. S. Sievier, 
produced at an afternoon representation at the 
Gaiety, is a most amateurish work, complicated 
in intrigue, obscure in action, and cumbrous in 
construction. Miss May Whitty, Mr. Abingdon, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, and Mr. Herbert Waring did 
their best to assign vitality to the characters. 


Amonc the exponents of the promised Adelphi 
drama will be Miss Elizabeth Robins, Miss Ger- 
trude Kingston, Miss Fanny Brough, Mr. Charles 
Warner, Mr. Arthur Williams, and Mr. Cart- 
wright. 


For the concluding nights of his season Mr. 
Wyndham has revived ‘ David Garrick.’ 


THE experiment at Terry’s of producing five 
original plays each in one act has collapsed at the 
end of a week, adding one more to the innumer- 
able fiascoes of the last few months. 


‘Bess,’ a three-act drama by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, given for a charitable purpose at the 
St. James’s on Monday afternoon, tells a painful 
story of a mother taking on herself the guilt of 
a murder committed by her son. In the end 
the young coward confesses and commits suicide. 
It was powerfully played by Miss Genevieve 
Ward, Mr. H. V. Esmond, and Mr. W. H. 
Vernon, lighter characters being assigned Miss 
Esmé Beringer, a daughter of the author, Miss 
Kate Phillips, Miss Forsyth, Mr. Beveridge, and 
Mr. Seymour Hicks. 


THE death is announced of Louis Charles 
Adrien Lesot de la Penneterie, better known 
by his stage name of Lacressonniére. Born 
December 11th, 1819, and educated at 
Chauny (Haute-Marne), he was at first engaged 
in trade, which he quitted for the stage. 
After appearing in small parts at the Gaité, and 
passing a year at the Conservatoire, he joined 
successively the companies in Bourges, Nevers, 
Orléans, and Belleville, whence he passed in 
1842 to the Ambigu Comique. His association 
with the Thédtre Historique, where he was 
entrusted with the heroes of the dramas of 
the elder Dumas and Soulié, raised him to an 
eminence he long maintained. La Méle in ‘La 
Reine Margot’ was, perhaps, his greatest cha- 
racter ; but he was seen to high advantage as 
Dubosc and Lesurques in ‘ Le Courrier de Lyon,’ 
and many other important parts. He married 
Mlle. Perrier, an actress of some reputation, 
and after her death in 1859 an actress of 
the Gaité. 








To CoRRFSPONDENTS.—R. & C.—A. J. M.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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HOW I SHOT MY BEARS, 


Or, Two Years’ Tent Life in Kullu and Lahoul, 
By Mrs. R. H. TYACKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, é¢, 
[Next week, 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS 
KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.cp 
F.R.G.S., Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 


“CLEAR ROUND!” Seeds of Story 
from other Countries. By E. A. GORDON, M.J.g 
Author of ‘ Child Culture,’ &c. With Map and Illustra, 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. [Nezt week, 


GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA 
By Surgeon-Major T. H. PARKE, A.M.D., Medical 
Officer to Mr. Stanley’s Equatorial Expedition. Smal] 
crown 8vo. limp cloth, 5s. [Just ready, 


WOMAN’S MISSION: a Series 
of Congress Papers on the Philanthropic Work of 
Women by eminent Writers. Arranged and Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Baroness BURDETT 
COUTTS. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. éd. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 


E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘ Too Curious,’ &c. Wi 
34 Full- 





e Illustrations and Route Map. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway, 
and a valuable guide.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 


areas Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


“A noteworthy manifesto......These essayists are full of 
the spirit of the new time...... The dominant tone of the essay 
is one of buoyant hopefulness, of exultant, and one might 
say of daring, faith.”— Christian World, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the True 
Story of a Great Life. By WILLIAM H. HERNDON 
and JESSE W. WEIK. With an Introduction by 
HORACE WHITE, Fully illustrated. 2 vols. Cabinet 
Library Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHARLES SUMNER, MEMOIR 
and LETTERS of. By EDWARD L. PIERCE. Vol. Ill. 
(1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874), with Portraits, 
2 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 

‘These volumes may be commended to the student of 

American history and character.”—Globe. 


ART for ART’S SAKE: Seven Uni- 


versity Lectures on the Technical Beauties of Painting, 
By Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, Author of ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Art,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND STORIES AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 
LYDIA. By Sydney Christian. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The CHINESE JAR: a Mystery. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’ &c. Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. 


WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER 
and NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vil 


A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, 2 
Wandering Star. By F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane), 
Author of ‘ From the Dead.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PER ASPERA, a THORNY PATH. 


By GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘ An Egyptian Princess.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. limp cloth, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WESTACOTT.’ 


MARK TILLOTSON. By James 


BAKER. 1 vol. 548 pp. 6s. 

The Times, in a lengthy review, says :—‘‘ The characters 
are no less artistically handled than the scenery...... They 
are one and all endued with pane am individuality. In 
‘Mark Tillotson’ we see the stealthy march of temptation 





upon a nature sound at the core.’ 
World.—‘‘ The author of ‘By the Western Sea’ has an 
established reputation as a picturesque writer.” 
Atheneum.—“ ‘ Mark Tillotson’ is thoroughly readable.” 
ae Review.—‘‘‘ Lola’ is an artist—a woman splendid 
physically and mentally......an artist to the tips of her 
fingers.” 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C, 
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~ CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. | 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW PART. VOLUME II. PART VIL CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Imperial 4to. price 12s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly upon the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, M.A. D.C.L. LL.D., &c., 


Sometime President of the Philological Society. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


The present position of the Work is as follows :— 
Vou. I. Aand B, Edited by Dr. Murkay. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, 2l. 12s. 6d. [Published.] 
+,* Also still sold in Parts as follows :—Part I. A—ANT;; Part II. ANT—BATTEN ; Part III, BATTER—BOZ, each 12s, 6d.; Part IV. § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d, 


Vou. II. © and D, Edited by Dr. Murray. 
C—CASS. Stiff covers, 5s. [Published.] 
CAST—CLIVY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published.] 
CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published.] 
CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published.] 
CROUCHMAS—DE. [Jn the press. ] 


Vou. III. E, F, and @, Edited by Henry Brapey, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. Murray. 
E—EVERY. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [Published.] 
EVERYBODY—FE. [Jn the press. | 


“We welcome its appearance, and congratulate its learned and indefatigable editor, Dr. Murray, on the unrivalled reputation the dictionary has already achieved for itself.”— Times. 























A LimrreD EpIrIon of 200 numbered Copies, 764 pages, large 4to. strongly NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

bound, price 10/. 10s, net. Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, with Map and Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of the | AURANGZIB, and the Decay of the Mughal Empire. 
ee ee a ee Olina ts the British Maseae tis’ Lileot Viscous Sisatind De Reacliffe’ £0. 
ne | JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart 
nape ; , - A . es 

oan toh in 182%) and natitutes one of the fundamental documents ot |  MjezfoT™erty, Lieutenant-Governor ef Bengal snd Governer of Bombey. With 


lend religion and philology. It has been for centuries hereditary property in “Sir R. Temple’s book possesses a high value as a dutiful and interesting memorial of 
a family of a High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the | a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were none the less memorable because achieved exclu- 
University of Oxford. The Collotype Facsimile will reproduce the MS. with | ‘ively in the field of peaceful administration.”— Times, 

absolute fidelity, Subscribers’ names must be accompanied with a remittance, ee 


and instructions for the despatch of their copies, Demy 8vo. 10s. net, 


LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS illustrating the 


—— of the Early Empire. By G. McN. RUSHFORTH, M.A., St. John’s College, 





Just published, 8vo. 16s. Oxfor 
The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from Professor once, 
DILLMANN’S Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised i rdan ith hitherto ° 
uncollated Ethiopic MSS., and with the Gizeh and other Greek and Tatin fragments NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in ELECTRICITY 
which are here published in full. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and and MAGNETISM. Intended as a Sequel to Prof. Clerk-Maxwell’s Treatise on 
Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Electricity and Magnetism. By J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
Oxford. College, Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 
“ An erudite work, which will be appreciated by Orientalists.”— Times. ‘* An important and learned work.”— Times. 
Just published, Vol. II. crown 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. An ELEMENT ARY “TREATISE on AN ALYTIC AL 
SWIFT. Selections from his Works. Edited, with GEOMETRY. By W. J. JOHNSTON. [/mmediately. 
Life, Introductions, and Notes, by HENRY CRAIK. a 
Vol. I. uniform with the above, previously published, 7s. 6d. Extra fceap. 8vo. 2s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“Nobody has undertaken a task with such qualifications for it as Mr. Craik, whose Life By HENRY SWEET, M.A. Ph.D. LL.D. 


of the Dean long ago showed his attitude towards the subject to be a model of combined ammamamaadl 
tobriety and scholarship.”—Saturday Review. Small folio, 32. 3s. net 


“Mr. Craik k bout the Dean tha body else, and his work is d 
uimirably.”—Manchester Guardian, PEDEDEADGDOET ELK NEALE SESE’ MUSEUM OXONIENSE. Part I. Catalogue of the 
a Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. By PERCY GARDINER, oe ty 


Just published, small folio, 21s. net, Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archzology and Art. C ly 





HYMNI HOMERICI. Codicibus denuo collatis recen- ee 
suit ALFREDUS GOODWIN. Cum quatuor tabulis photographicis. Anecdota Oxoniensia II. 5._GWILLIAM’S PALESTINE 
omasemanemnam VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
ia a a A of. co ee ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
aac “de Maen mene, ot ae. CHAPTERS on ALLITERATIVE VERSE: a Disserta- 
MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of the Rules tion in Candidature for the Degree of D.Litt. (Lond.), accepted by the Examiners, 
of the Blank Verse in Milton’s later Poems, with an Account of the Versification of December, 1892. By JOHN LAWRENCE, D.Litt. M.A., Lektor o English in the 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ and General Notes. By ROBERT BRIDGES. University of Prague. 





FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Fest MEMOIR of the ARCHZOLOGICAL 
8U: ae of — ae “Bet under a ae of the EGYPT 
pt TT ht on PL - + By PERCY E. 


x: Ww ih i mas on id M mbs by G. 
FRASER. F.8.A. (Edited by F. L. GRIFFITH, B.A. F.8.A.) Forty- -nine 
oe tn ect et Price 25s. 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., London; and Office of the 
expt <g  t Fund, 37, Great Russeli-street, W.C. (opposite the 
tish Museum). 


PUBLICATIONS of of po ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


LoD 





TRANSACTIONS, Vol. XIII, Part 6, price 12s., 


containing the following Paper, «On the Bri itish Pal. 
Bryozoa,’ by J. W. GREGORY, B.Se. F.Z.S., British Museum ( at. 
Hist.). With 4 Plates. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1893, Part 1, containing the Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings held in January and February last. With 
15 Plates. Price 12s. 

To be obtained at _ Society’s Office, 3, Hanover-square, W. 
through any Bookselle 


BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B. F.RS., 


Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 
The LIVER. . 230. 86 Illustrations, many Coloured. 5s. [Now ready. 
OUR MORALITY and the MORAL QU ESTION. 3s. 6d. 
SLIGHT AILMENTS ; and on Treating Disease. Third nation. 5s. 


Now ready. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. 2ls. Ki Harrison.) 
The MICROSCUPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. Fourth 





tion. 21s. 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
wc aaa and on VITAL AC’ 4 tet 5s. 
YSTERY of LIFE. ‘The “ MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 5s.6d. (Newed. shortly, 
London: J. & A. Churchill. 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 





‘* Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period witb which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
sip As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.’ —Spectator. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





t-O fi 2° T 
| f iN © .4L 4. z” SO rs" 2 
is scented with 
OTTO OF ROSES 


10d. a tablet. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of - STOMACH, 
HEADACH 


and INDIGESTI 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Lofants. 


HEARTBURN, 
adi 


out, 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ATHERINE KLSMERE'S WiDOWHOoop. 
a Novel. Sequel to Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘Robert Elsmere’ 


London : Aug. Siegle, 30, Lime-street, E.C. ; and all Booksellers, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th aj 
Gra path, 1802, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a Bip) 
Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 64. 


John ¢ Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’ i 
cae a 8, 8-buildings, Chaneed 


Just ready, post Svo. 300 pages, 6s. 


pew 2 INNOCENTIUM; bein, 
Chosen People before the Co 
Written for the Use of Children b. by J. W. MAC. 


Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, Sie, 


a Story of 
a upon Barth. 








Price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the a digeyen $4 Ee in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R. 
Edward pear dary 26 aaa = ‘Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 











i 
’ THIRD EDITION. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. at all Libraries, 
Now ready, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


DEVONSHIRE IDYLf{ 


| By H. C. O'NEILL. 





ALONG 


| aut 


TEE “RIV SE: 





“A charming little book of reminiscences of Devonshire ny 


manners, customs, speech, folk-lore, and character.” 


A NOVEL. Saturday Review 


“«Devonshire Idyls’ is a book to be read: no brief notice cay 
justice to pages so racy of the soil.” —Spectator. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘VIXEN,’ ‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
“Prettily written studies of humble peasant life in Devonshire,” 


Scotsman, 
“« Devonshire Idyls’ contains some charming pictures of rustic lite 
British Weekly. 


SECRET, ‘GERARD, &ec. 





London : Gibbings & Co., Limited, 18, Bury-street. 
———————— 


London : Simpkin & Co., Limited. | 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


‘*Tt cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, though somewhat novel in English theologi 
literature, is well adapted to harmonize with the dominant tendencies of modern religious thought.” 


Times, 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PERSIAN AND 
ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART. 


PARTS I. AND II. 


With Illustrations drawn by the Author. Imperial 4to, 14s, net. 


*,* 250 copies printed, 


‘*¢ A very sumptuous, authoritative, and exhaustive treatise on one of the most attractive depar‘ments 
of Oriental art.”— Times, 
LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


SCOTLAND’S FREE CHURCH. A Historical Retrospect and Memorial of the]: 
Disruption. By GEORGE BUCHANAN RYLEY. With a Summary of Free Church Progress and _ Finance, 
1843-1593, by JOHN M. McCANDLISH, F.R.S.E., late President of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. An 
Etched Portrait of Dr. Chalmers, after a hitherto unpublished Collotype taken by D. O. Hill, R.S.A., in 1843, forms 
the Frontispiece, and among other Illustrations there is a Photogravure Reproduction of the Copy right Picture. 


ORDINATION of ELDERS in a SCOTTISH KIRK. By Mr. J. H. Lorimer, 
A.R.S.A. Handsomely printed and bound, feap. 4to. gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, with first-state impressions of the FP 

Etching and Photogravure on Japanese paper. Demy 4to. buckram, 21s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The book is extremely handsome, and the subject comprehensively and worthily treated.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A handsome book, and one that will be hailea with welcome by all Free Church readers, The case 

for the Free Church could hardly be more vigorously or effectively handl 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ A most carefully condensed ecclesiastical history of Scotland, replete with facts, and most 

severely impartial in its judgments of men and measures. Messrs. Ryley and McCandlish achieve with remarkable success 

what they have proposed to themselves to do.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ The joint authors are to be congratulated on having produced a worthy memorial.” 


The INVASION of INDIA by ALEXANDER the GREAT, as described by the 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. With an Introduction containing a Life of Alexander, copious Notes, Illustrations, Maps, 
and Indices. By J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A. M.R.A.S. F. RS.G.C , late Principal of the Government College, Patna. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Apart from its historical and critical value, the volume has a high artistic merit. From the gold coin 

carefully sunk into its outer board......to the concluding head of Ptolemy III., the whole series is admirable.” 


LETTERS from a MAHRATTA CAMP. (Vol. IV. of “Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany.”) By THOS. DUER BROUGHTON. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 9 other Illustrations, and a Map. 
6s. net. 

TIMES.—“ A striking picture of native life in India at the beginning of the century.” 











DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co, 14, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


By HENRY WALLIS. \\\ 
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Ries NEW BOOK BY AVERY MACALPINE. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. cniienliniaitiai 
» | JOHL MARSH, AN AMERICAN, COMPLETION OF 
8 8 Ba AND OTHER STORIES. THE LARGE-TYPE VARIORUM 
1a 6a By AVERY MACALPINE, TEACHER’S BIBLE. 
58, Chaneey Author of ‘ A Man’s Conscience’ and ‘ Teresa Itasca.’ 
—_: a : In the press (to be ready very shortly), 
London: Warp, Lock & BowDEN, Limited, Salisbury-square, E.C. 
oe. weainen anna we THE QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ 
. U oO YS MR. PATMORE. NEW LARGE-TYPE 


bad By COVENTRY PATMORE. 

— London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 

“=| ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
h Weeki, COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

__|The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W: 


TY 


logi 


mes, 


rents 


the F: 


ince, 
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orms 


ase 


nost 
ess 


he 
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ip. 


, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


&c. 


RELIGIO POETA, 





ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. LL.D. In9 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. Vol. IX. Containing Pericles, Poems, Sonnets, &c. 


TIMES.—‘‘ No more competent editor could be found than Mr. Aldis Wright, and there is no edition of Shakespeare in 
which his ripe scholarship could be ae profitably exercised.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ An absolute necessity to every earnest student of Shakespeare’s text.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Were tt for nothing else than its wonderful display of what has been done by successive 
workers since the appearance of, Rowe's edition in 1709, this version of Shakespeare by the Cambridge editor would be a 
unique and valuable possession.” 

SPEAK: $9 “*An admirable student’s book, containing all that is necessary to the intelligent understanding of the 
text of the poet. 
PALL MA ix GAZETTE,—“ The best edition of Shakespeare in existence.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


}A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. By EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. New Edition, Cumann and largely Rewritten. Crews 
8vo. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


LECTURES in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. Jeffery 


PARKER, D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. With 88 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LANCET.—“ If this is diligently studied the students carry away with them not only a good general knowledge of 
zoology, but have been truly educated, have learned the importance of accuracy in observation, and of precision in express- 
ing what has been patiently and closely examined.” 
NATURE.—* An extremely well-written, well-considered, and original class-book.” 
ATHEN_42UM.—“ An original and instructive little text-book...... Accurate and well written...... The author has shown 
that it is perfectly possible to illustrate the chief generalizations of biology by the simplest organisms.” 

sPECTATOR.—“‘ A well-written and certainly instructive text-book......The book is well illustrated, and plenty of 
practical advice is given.” 


A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. GALTON’S BOOK ON ‘ FINGER PRINTS.’ 


The DECIPHERMENT of BLURRED FINGER PRINTS. By 


FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Supplementary Chapter to Mr. Galton’s ‘ Finger Prints.’ 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WYNTER BLYTH. 


LECTURES on SANITARY LAW. By A. Wynter Blyth, 


M.R.C.S. L.S.A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst 
for St. Marylebone, &c., Professor of Hygiene, College of State Medicine. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. 8vo. 17s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from the 


Times, Vol. I. 1870-1875; Vol. II. 1876-1881; Vol. III. 1882-1886; Vol. IV. 1886—1890. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


| ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from the ‘Times.’ Vol. I. 


1851-1875. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Vol. II. shortly. 


 ENUNCIATIONS in ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, EUCLID, and 


TRIGONOMETRY. With a few Examples and Notes by P. A. THOMAS, B.A., late of King’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Sedbergh School. Globe 8vo. 2s. 


BY REV, PROFESSOR SWETE. 


The AAHMIM FRAGMENT of the APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL 





Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. net. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
Now ready, Supplementary Papers, Nos. 1 and 2. 


1. EXCAVATIONS at MEGALOPOLIS, 1890-1891. By Messrs. 


ERNEST GARDNER, W. LORING, G. C. RICHARDS, R. W. SCHULTZ, and W. J. WOODHOUSE. Imperial 
4to. illustrated, 25s. 


*. ECCLESIASTICAL SITES in ISAURIA (Cilicia Trachea). 


By Rev. A. C, HEADLAM, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Imperial 4to. ‘illustrated, 5s. 


of ST. PETER. With an Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by H. B. SWETE, D.D. Litt.D. (Dublin), Fellow of 
* 





MACMILLAN & CO, London, 





KUM 


VARIORUM AIDS TO 
BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Specially prepared for issue with the well-known 
and widely appreciated Large-Type Variorum 
Reference Bible (with Apocrypha). 





‘The NEW VARIORUM AIDS,’ while having for their 
basis the original ‘Queen’s Printers’ London Aids to Bible 
Students,’ the sale of which has exceeded one million 
copies, have been Rewritten, thoroughly Revised, and 
Enlarged. 

Amongst the most notable of the new matter may be 
mentioned ‘ The Bible: its Interpretation and Inspiration,’ 
by the Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Talt), in acknow- 
ledging a copy of ‘The Variorum Bible,’ wrote: “I have 
observed how much care has been taken—how eminent are 
the gentlemen employed in editing.” 

The same policy has been pursued by the Publishers in 
the compilation of the ‘ Aids’ about to be published. 





The NEW LARGE-TYPE VARIORUM AIDS to BIBLE 
STUDENTS will be issued in the following styles, printed 
upon thin white and the finest India paper. 

Bound with ‘ ry Large-Type Variorum Reference Bible.’ 
Prices from 15s. 6 

With ‘The el -Type Variorum Reference Bible and 
Variorum Apocrypha.’ Prices from 20s. 6d. 

Also in a separate Volume, printed on white papers only. 
Prices from 5s. 

Retail of all Booksellers. 

Prospectuses, descriptive of Bible and Aids, showing 
Specimen Pages, &c., post free upon application to the 
Publishers, 


EyRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Her Majesty’s Printers), 
London: Great New-street, E.C. ; 
And at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and New York. 
no 
Established 1836. 
London: 1, Moorgate-street. | Aberdeen : 1, Union-terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £4,146,000. 
The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 
pany was held within their House at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, the 9th 


une, 1893, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 
The following is a summary of the Report referred to :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 710,762l. 5s. 1d., 
showing an increase of 21,463/. 13s. 10d. over those of the previous year. 
The LOSSES amounted to 480,100. 5s. 4d., or 67°6 per cent. of the 
premi 
The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT eo tet ag commission to ager, 
and charges of every kind) came to 233,8941. 19s. 7d., or 32°9 per cent. of 
the premiums. After reserving the usual sh ae cent. of the premiums 
to cover liabilities under current policies, a loss was incurred of 


10,387/. 11s. 1d. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances during the year 
reached in the aggregate the sum of 392,840]. These new assurances 
yielded annual premiums amounting to 14,651/. 8s. 3d., and single 
premiums amounting to 4801. 7s. 8d. 

The TOE =o INCOME of the 
818,2051. 7s. 11d. 

The pingpone amounted to 179,5231. 3s. 9d. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including commission) were 
limited to 10 per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of 15,4531. 11s. 6d. was received for 
annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to 
2,627,4411. 17s. 5d. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved that 
the total amount to be distributed amongst the Shareholders for the 
yoar 1892 be 67,500/., being dividend of 21. 5s. per share 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Robert Baring ] ‘Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq. 

H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq., M.P. | Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. | Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 

Sir Philip Currie, G.C.B. Charles James Lucas, Esq. 

Alex. P. Fletcher, Esq William Walkinshaw, Esq. 

Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | 

Secretary—H. E. WILSON. 
Fire Department—JAMES ROBB, Manager. 
Life Department—F. LAING, Actuary. 
General Manager of the Company—JAS. VALENTINE. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of the Company for 
the year 1892, may be obtained from any of the Company’s Offices or 
Agencies, 





THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


year (including interest) was 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Mary St. John. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

For Lilias. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 

Susan Fielding. 


By Mary Linskill. 
Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 
The Haven Under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Cleveden. 


By W. E. Norris. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
» The Rogue. 


By Jane Austen. 


( The only complete Editions of Miss Austen’s 
Works are Messrs. Bentleys’. ) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 
suasion. 


Pride and Prejudice. 








By Marie Corelli. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Thelma. 
Ardath. 
Vendetta! 


Wormwood. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


By Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
God’s Fool. 


By Richard Jefferies. 
The Dewy Morn. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 
Which Shall It Be? 
By Hawley Smart. 
Breezie Langton. 
By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 


By E. Werner. 

Fickle Fortune. 

Success, and How He Won It. 
By Mary Cholmondeley. 


Sir Charles Danvers. 


By Marcus Clarke. 


For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister's Story. 
By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 


By Frances M. Peard. 





Sense and Sensibility. 


Near Neighbours. 





By Rhoda Broughton. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas! 
*‘ Doctor Cupid.” 


By Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Aldyth. | Borderland. 
Healey. | Kith and Kin, 
Probation. 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Aunt Anne. 


By Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. 

Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 

Uncle Silas. 

In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 


By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 


(Reprinting. 


By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. | Quits! 


By Henry Erroll. 
An Ugly Duckling. 


Anonymous. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 
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Publishers tn Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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